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The New Lafe of Vi i 6 ‘aber the former svecesse 
and present estate of that plantation, ‘being the second part 
of Nova Britannia. Published by the ‘authoritie of his 
Maiesties Counsell of Virginea London, unprinted by 
Felix Kyngston for William W elby, dwelling at the signe 
of the Swan in Pauls Churchyard, 1612. 


Tats little work to encourage the publick and private adven- 
iurers in the plans for colonizing Virginia, was written about 
the time of Captain Argoll’s voyage. It is dedicated to the 
‘Treasurer of the Company, who had the principal management 
of the undertaking at first, but who afterwards caused them so 
much trouble; and whose conduct about his accounts, threw 
doubts at least, on his integrity. An extract from the dedica- 
tion will give a good idea of the design and style of the book. 

‘'To the right worshipfv!l and worthie knight Sir Thomas 
‘ Smith of London, Gouernour of the Moscouia and East Indie 
‘Companies, one of his Maiesties Counsell for Virginea, and 
‘ Treasurer for the Colony: Peace and health in Christ. 

‘It is come to passe (right VVorshipfull) with the busi- 

““wesse and .plantation of Virginea, as it is commonly seene 
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the attempt and progresse of all other most excellent things, 
(which is) to be accompanied with manifold difficulties, 
crosses and disasters being such as are appointed by the 
highest prouidence, as an exercise of patience and other ver- 
tues, and to make more wise thereby the managers thereot : 
by which occasion not only the ignorant and simple minded 
are much discouraged, but the malitious and looser sort (being 
accompanied with the licentious vaine of stage Poets) haue 
wet their tongues with scornful taunts against the action it 
selfe, in so much as there is no common speech nor publike 
name of any thing this day, (except it be the name of God) 
which is more vildly depr aued, traduced, and derided by such 
unhallowed lips, then the name of Virginea. For which cause 
(right noble Knight) J haue set my self to publish this briefe 
apoliogie to the sight and view of all men, not to answer any 
such in their particular folly, but to free the name it selfe from 
the injurious scoffer, and this commendable enterprise from 
the scorne and .dewsion of any such, as by ignorance or malice 
haue sought the way to wrong it. VV hich albeit J am well 
well assured will no w ay auaile toadmonish or amend the in- 
corrigible looseness of such vntamed tongues, yet shall 1 hold 
mine endeauours well acquited, if J may but free your selfe, 
and so many right noble, and well affected gentlemen (touch- 
ing the former ill successe ) from wrongtull imputation, as also 
satisfie the despatring thoughts, and quicken the zeale of such 
friends and louers to this businesse, as in their remote and 
forraine residence, by the spreading of rumours and false re- 
ports, doe rest vnsatisfied. VVherein (as J hope) not to 
exceed the bounds of modestie and truth, so for order’s sake 
J have set it downe in a briefe method of three parts. ‘The 
first is nothing else but a briefe relating of things alreadie done 
and past: The second, of the present estate of the businesse : 
And the third doth te ad as a premonition to the planiers and 
aduenturers for the time to come.’ 

It is a sufficient proof of bad management, that with such a 


soil and climate as Virginia possesses, the early settlers were 
for so many years exposed to famine. 


4 


‘ And for the last and maine obiection of food, it cannot be 
denied by any one of reason, but with their now diligent 
* planting and sowing of corne ( whereof they haue two maruests 
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in a sommer) the plentifull fishing there, the store of fowles 


- and fruits of the earth, their present prouision sent from hence 
‘at euery shipping, together with the speedy increase of those 


sundrie sorts of tame Poultry, Conies, Goats, Swine and Kine 
landed there aboue a yere agoe with Sir Thomas Dale, and 


‘since againe by Sir Thomas Gates, that this objection too, 
this maine obiection of wanting food is vtterly remooued : so 
‘that I cannot see, nor any man else can iudge in truth, but 

that ill and odious wound of Virginea, which settled so deepe 


a scarre in the mindes of many, is so sufficiently recouered, 


* as it may now encourage not such alone (as heretofor e) W ich 
‘ cannot Jiue at home, nor lay their bones to labour, but those 
of honest minds and better sort, which get their bread but 
é; ye gp here, may seek to mend it there. Captain Samuel 


Argoll, 1 Gentleman of good seruice, is readie with two 


; ships.’ 
The religious prejudices of the writer constantly appear, and ~ 
bigotry, either for or against popery; was one of the most unl- 
versal motives to all undert: akings. One or two extracts are 
subjoined. 


‘ Your first conflict is from your sauage enemies the natiues 


‘ of the Countrie, who as you know are neither strong nor many ; 


their strongest forces are sleights and trec ‘herie more to bee 
warily pr euented then much to be feared. But as for those 


your other friends, which challenge it all as theirs by deed of 
‘ gift, not from 4lecander the Great King of Macedonia, but 


from Alexander of Rome, Viceroy of that great Prince, which 


‘ offered at once the whole world to haue_ himselfe rs Was ad, 


which (as is said) doe brute it out in all mens eares to pull 


‘ you out of possession ; you know they are but men, and such 
as your selues can well remember, that in all attempts against 


our late Soueraigne, God defeated their purposes, and brought 
them to nothing. But howsoeuer it fared then, (God in 


* mercy shielding that gratious Queene, that no attempt could 
‘touch her little finger, nor worke her least dishonour) yet I 
‘am no Prophet to warrant now, hut God (for causes knowne 
‘to him) may giue you as a prey into the hands of the weak- 
‘ est, yet herein rest assured, and it cannot possiblie bee other- 
‘ wise, but that the zeale of this action hath discouered such 


and so many worthie spirits of all degrees in England to be 
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‘ypholders of it, as for their credits sake and reputation, will 
‘neuer leaue you without conuenient meanes to make defence, 
‘nor your least indignitie by sauage foes or ciuill friends will 
‘ suffer vnrequited. There is laid vpon you in this worke a 
‘ threefold labour to be done vpon your selues, vpon your Eng- 
‘lish, and vpon the poore Indians. And first vpon your selues ; : 
‘ for all mens eares and eyes are so fixed vpon Kings and Ru- 
‘lers, that they keepe a register in minde of what euer they 
doe or speake, the better sort of loue to imitate their goodnes, 
‘and the looser sort of flatterie to applaud their wickedness 
‘and soothe them in their vices: when your wholesom lawes 
‘shal haue no execution, when you shall publish and pretend 
‘for the honour of God, and good of the publike weale, and 
‘yet shall care for neither of both, but be loose in your own 
‘course of life, giuing way to ambition, idlenesse. and all vn- 
‘ bridled appetite, to your tongues In swearing, to your bodies 
‘in unchastity, making your owne Courts and houses cages of 
‘ proud, vneleane and all disordered persons, enforcing the 
‘good to pine away with grief, and aduancing men of bad 
* deserts, accounting it happie to doe what you list, when no 
‘man dares reproue you; miserie and confusion will be the 
‘end of this, and you shal leaue for your monuments shame 
‘ and dishonour behinde you to all posteritie.’ 

‘The next is dutie towards your Colonie (the common sort 
‘of English) and that in few words, let them live as free Eng- 
‘lish men, vnder the gouernment of iust and equall lawes, and 
‘not as slaues after the will and lust of any superiour : discour- 
‘age them not in growing religious, nor in gathering riches, two 
. especiall bonds (whether seured or conioyned) to keep them 
‘in obedience, the one for conscience sake, the other for feare 
‘of losing what they haue gotten: without the first they are 
. prophane, without the second desperate, and apt for euery 
‘factious plot to bee mstruments of mischiefe. Such haue 
‘alwaies bin the beggarly, ignorant and superstitious sort of 
‘Irish, and no better were we our English (and Scottish nation 
‘ too) euer vnquiet, neuer constant, readie for insurrections and 
‘murther, to depose their Kings, and maintaine rebellion, 
‘before the daies of that renowned Deborah our late Soue- 
‘raigue, that shining starre, the splendour of whose bright- 
‘nesse, darkned the glorie of all other Princes in her time (as 
euen popish historians of sundrie forraine Nations tearme her) 
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who brought vs to that light, whereby wee liue as men of 
knowledge in due subiection, enioying honour, peace and 


‘ wealth, the handmaids of -religion.’ 


‘And if any man aske, what benefit can this plantation be 
to them that be no Aduenturers therein, but only in the Lot- 
tery £ First, we say, (setting aside their possibilitie of prize) 
what man so simple that doth not see ihe necessitie of em- 
ployment for our multitude of people? which though they be 
our florishing fruits of peace and health, yet be they no longer 
good and holesome in themselues, then either our domesticke 
or forraine actions can make them profitable, or not hurttull 
to the Commonwealth. 

‘And as it is vnpossible without this course of sending out 
the ofspring of our families, in so great a bodie of many mil- 


‘ lions, which yeerely doe increase amongst vs, to preuent their 
‘manifold diseases of pouertie, corruption of minde, and pes- 
‘ tilent infection, so the burthen thereof in some proportion is 
‘ felt by euery man in his priuate calling, either in the taxe of 


their maintenance and daily reliefe, or in the taint of their 


‘vices and bodily plagues. And by this meanes only it may 
‘ soone be eased, to the sensible good of euery man, as in the 


greater safetie and freedom from infection, so in the price and 
plentie of all outward and necessarie things. 
‘And besides the example of our neighbour countries, 


‘(that hauing laid their armes aside, and dwelling now in 
‘ peace, to shunne the harmes of idlenesse at home, doe send 
‘out fleetes and hosts of men to seeke abroad) experience 


teacheth vs what need we bhaue to seek some world of 
new employment, for so great a part of our strength, which 


‘ not otherwise knowing how to liue, doe daily rupne out to 
‘ robberies at home, and piracies abroad, arming and seruing 


with Turkes and Infidels against Christians, to the generall 


‘damage and spoile of Merchants, the scandall of our na- 


tion, and reproach of Christian name. As also for the 
wits of England, whereof so many of vnsettled bairnes be- 


‘take themselues to plots and stratagems at home, or else 


to wander from coast to coast, from “England to Spaine, to 
Jtaly, to Rome, and to an me a they may learne and 


‘ practise any thing else but goodnesse, pullmg. a world of 


temptations vpon their bad dispositions, sorting so farre 
with that inchanting sorts of serpents, and yeelding to their 
‘lure, till getting the marke and stampe in their forehead, 
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‘they become desperate and despiteful fugitiues abr oorad, 
‘ else returning neutrals in religion, are neuer good for Church 
‘ nor Comimanwentth. 

‘ Let the words of that learned Master .4scham witnesse in 
‘ this case, who aboue twentie yeeres agone, hauing farre lesse 
‘ cause of complaint than wee haue now, did publish hits cen- 
‘ sure of those English Italionate travellers in these words : For 
religion, they get Papistrie, or worse: for learning lesse 
commonly den they carrved out: for peliese a factious heart, 
‘a discoursing head, aminde to meddle in all mens matters : 
‘ for experience, ple nty of new maschiefs , neuer knowne in 
“England before: for manners, varietie of vanities, and 
change of filthy liuing. These be the inchantments of Circes, 
brought ovt of lialie, te marre English mens manners, much 
‘ by example of ull life, but more by precepts of fond bookes of 
‘ late translated out of Italian into English, sold in euery shop 
‘an London, commended by honest titles, the sooner to corrupt 
‘honest manners, dedicated ouer boldly to vertuous and hono- 
rable personages, the easier to beguile simple and innocent 
‘wits. Tenne Sermons at Pauls Crosse doe not so much 
good for mouing men to true doctrine, as one of those bookes 
‘doe harme with inticinge men to ill living : yea, I say further, 
those bookes tend not so much to corrupt honest liuing, as 
‘ they do to subuert true religion; more Papistes are madle by 
‘the merrie bookes of Italie, than by the earnest bookes of 

‘ Louaine.’ 
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A Trve Declaration of the estate of the Colonie in Virginia, 
with a confutation of such scandalous reports as haue tended 
to the disgrace of so worthy an enterprise. Published by 
aduise and direction of the Councell of Virginia. London. 
printed jor Wiiliam Barret, and are to be sold at the black 
Beare in Pauls Church-yard. 1610. 


Tuts work is a very earnest defence of the design of colo- 
nizing Virgima. It was cabaponne. at a time when many urged 
its abandonment. Some accidents, particularly the shipwreck 
of Sir Thomas Gates, and Sir George Somers on the Island of 
Bermuda had produced a discouraging effect. The immoral 
and shiftless character of those who were first sent out as set- 
tlers, their idleness and want of foresight, which reduced 
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them to great misery ; joined to the disappointed avarice of those 
who had expected an immediate return of riches from the first 
adveuiue, had raised a great prejudice against the undertaking, 
and it was owing to the firraness and constancy of a few indi- 
viduals that it was not at once abandoned. 

The author shews the misrepresentations, and ignorance, 
that had caused the most absurd imputations on the country ; 
and with much zeal and persuasion urges the publick to per- 
severe in the enterprise. ‘The following extract will give an 
idea of his manner. 

‘VVhen therefore this noble enterprise, by the rules of Re- 
‘ jigion is expressly iustified; when the passages by Sea are 
‘all open and discouered ; when the climate is so fruitfully 
‘tempered ; when the naturall riches of the soile are so pow- 
‘erfully confirmed: will any man so much betray his owne 
‘ inconsiderate ignorance, and betray his rashnesse; that when 
‘the same Sunne shineth, he should not haue the same eies to 
‘beholde it; when the same hope remaines, he should not 
‘haue the same heart to apprehend it? At the voyage of Siz 
‘ Thomas Gates, what swarmes of people desired to be trans- 
‘ported? what alacrity and cheerfulnesse in the Aduenturers 
‘by free wil offerings, to build vp this new Tabernacle ? Shall 
‘we now be deiected? Shall we cast down our heads like 
‘ Bull rushes ? because one storme at sea hath deferred our 
‘joyes and comforts! VVe are too effeminate in our longings, 
‘and too inpatient of delaies. Gods al-disposing prouidence, 


‘jis not compellable by man ’s violence: Let any wisedome 


‘ giue a solide reason, why his purpose should be changed, 
‘when those grounds which gaue life to his first purpose, are 


‘not changed. It is but a golden slumber, that dreameth of 


‘ any humane felici "ity, W hich } is not sauced with some contin- 
‘ gent miserie. Dolor § voluptas, inuicem cedunt, Griefe and 
‘pleasure are the crosse sailes of the worlds euer-turning- 
‘windmill. Let no man therefore be ouer wise, to cast be- 
‘yond the moone and to multiply needlesse doubts and ques- 
‘tions. Hannibal by too much wisdome lost opportunity to 
haue sacked Rome, ‘Charles the eihgth of Fraunce, by tempo- 
rising, lost the Kingdome of Naples, and the gouernement of 
Florence : Henry the seuenth by too much ouer-warines. 
‘lost the riches of the golden Indies. Occasion is pretious, 
‘ but when it is occasion. Someof our neighbours would iome 
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‘in the action, if they might be ioynt inheritors in the Planta- 
‘tion; which is an euident proofe, that Virginia shall no sooner 
‘be quitted by vs, then it will be reinhabited by them. A dis- 
‘ honour of that nature, that will eternally blemish our Nation ; 
‘as though we were like the furious Pyrrhus, or impetuous 
‘ Swissers,. who in a brunt can conquer any thing, but with 
‘ wisdome can maintaine nothing. It is time to wipe away such 
‘ an imputation of Barbarisme, especially since the consequence 
‘is so pregnant, that without this or the like, the state cannot 
‘ subsist without some dangerous and imminent mutation. He 
‘is ouer blinde that doth not see, what an inundation of peo- 
‘ ple doth ouerflow this little land: Shall we vent this deluge, 
‘by indirect and vnchristian policies? shall we imitate the 
‘bloody and heathenish counsell of the Romanes, to leaue a 
‘ Carthage standing, that may exhaust our people ‘by forraine 
‘warre’ or shall we nourish domesticall faction, that as in the 
‘ dayes of Vitellius and Vespasian, the sonne may imbrew his 
‘hands in the blood of the father? Or shall we follow the 
‘barbarous foot steps of the state of China, to imprison our 
‘people in a little circle of the earth, and consume them by 
‘pestilence? Or shall we, like the beast of Babylon, denie to 
‘ any sort the honourable estate of marriage, and allow abhom- 
‘inable stew es, that our people may not ouer increase m mul- 
‘titude? Or shall we take an inhumane example from the 
* Muscouite, in a time of famine to put tenne thousand of the 
* poore under the yce, as the Mice and Rats of a state politique ? 
‘If all these be diabolicall and hellish proiects, what other 
‘means remaines to vs, but by settling so excellent a Planta- 
‘ tion, to disimbarke some millions of people vpon a land that 
* floweth with all manner of plenty ? 

‘To wade a little further, who euer saluted the monu- 
* ments of antiquity, and doth not finde, that Carthage aspired 
‘to be Empresse of the world, by her opportunity of hauens 
‘and multitude of shipping? What hindereth the great Mahu- 
metane Prince, from seizing vpon al the territories of Europe, 
* but ‘onely the want of skilfull mariners? What created the rich 
‘ and free states of Holland, but their winged Nauy ? It was a 
‘ fit embleme that painted death standing vpon the shoares of 
‘ Fraunce, Germany and Spaine, and looking ouer into Eng- 
‘land: intymating vnto vs, that so long as we are Lords of 
‘the narrow seas. death stands on the other shoares, and 
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onely can looke upon vs: but if our wooden wals were ruina- 
ted, death would soone make a bridge to come ouer, and de- 


‘uoure our Nation. When therefore our mils of Iron, and ex- 


“~ 


cesse of building, haue already turned our greatest woods into 
pasture and champion, within these few years ; neither the-scat- 


‘tered Forests of England, nor the diminished Groues of Ire- 


land, will supply the defect of our Nauy. When in Virginia 


‘ there is nothing wanting, but onely mens labours, to furnish 


- 


both Prince, State and merchant, without charge or difficulty. 


‘ Againe, whither shall wee transport our cloth, and how shall 


- 


° 


we sustaine our Artisans’? Shall we send it into Turkey ? 
Some priuate and deceitfull auarice hath discredited our 
merchandize. Into Spaine’ it aboundeth with sheepe and 


‘wooll. Into Poland and Muscouy ? the daunger doth ouer- 
‘ ballance the gaine in times of contention. Into Fraunce and 
‘ Germany £ they are for the most part supplied by their owne 


ow 


c 


peace. VV hen if our Colony were peopled in Vi irginia, 
mutabit vellera merces, we shall exchange our store of cloth 
for other merchandize. Let any man resolue why the Coun- 


‘ cell of Virginia, doe now most earnestly continue their aduen- 
‘tures? why those that were (eye witnesses) of the former 


supposed miseries, do voluntarily returne with ioy and com- 
fort? why those noble and worthy personages, doe offer to 
make the action good vpon the hazard of their liues & for- 


‘tunes? And w hy Sir Thomas Gates longeth and hasteneth to 
‘ go thither again, and the Lord La-ware desireth so earnestly 
‘to stay there? Are not all these things as deere to them as to 
‘any other of the adventurers? Haue not their hopes the same 
‘wings? their feares the same fetters? their estates the same 
‘rockes? their liues and soules greater gulfes of perill and 
‘despair? And yet neither the embracements of their wiues, 


nor indulgence to their babes, nor the neglect of their domes- 
ticke fortunes, nor banishment from their natiue soile, nor 


‘any experimented dangers haue broken their noble resolu- 


A horrible event that had occurred was made use of by 


those who wished to injure the Colony, and circulated so 
widely that it has since been considered by many writers as a 
fact. An atrocious wretch murdered his wife, cut her in pieces 
lor concealment, and when the deed was discovered, pretended 
that he had committed the act through fear of starving, and 
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that he had salted the flesh in order to eat it. This story was 
eagerly propagated to create disgust and horrour in the publick 
al, against an emigrating to a country, where the terrour of 
famine could lead to the perpetration of such crimes. ‘The 
author is indignant at this absurd calumny, and after remark- 
ing upon the contradictory accounts of those who had published 
it, quotes Sir ‘Thomas Gates’s relation of the affair, as an ample 
refutation. It is as follows : 

‘There was one of the companie who mortally hated his 
wife, and therefore secretly killed her, then cut her in pieces 
‘and hid her in diuers parts of his house: when the woman 
Was missing, the man suspected, his house searched, and 
parts of her mangled body were discouered, to excuse him- 
‘ selfe he said that his wife died, that hee hid her to satisfie his 
‘ hunger, and that he fed daily vpon her. Vpon this, bis house 
was again searched, where they found a good quantitie of 
‘ meale, oatemeale, beanes and pease. Hee thereupon was 
araigned, confessed the murder, and was burned for his hor- 
, rible villany.? pp. 38, 39. 


Babylon’s Fall in Maryland: A fair Warning to Lord 
Baltemore. Or, a Relation of an Assault made by divers 
Papists, and Popish Officers of the Lord Baltemore’s 
against the Protestants in Maryland ; to whom God gave 
a great Victory against a greater force of Souldiers and 
armed Men, who came to destroy them. Published by 
Leonard Strong, Agent for the people of Providence in 
Maryland. Printed for the Author, 1655. 

Jl just and cleere Refutation of a false and scandalous 
Pamphlet, Entituled, Babylons fall i in Maryland, Sc. and, 
A true Discovery of certaine strange and inhumane pro- 
ceedings of some ungratefull people i in Maryland, towards 
those who formerly preserved them in time of their greatest 
distresse. To which is added a Law i n Maryland con- 
cerning Religion, and a Declaration concerning the same. 
By John Langford Gentleman, Servant to the Lord Balte- 
more. Hee that is first in his owne cause seemeth Just, but 
his neighbour commeth and searcheth him. Prov. 18. 17. 
Whose hatred is covered by deceit, his wickednesse shall be 
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shewed before the whole Congregation. Prov. 26, 27. 
London, Printed for the Author. 1655. 


Tue event which gave occasion to these two pamphlets was 
one of the most important in the early history of Maryland. 
Both parties appear to have been in fault. The dissenters 
who removed from the persecution of Sir W. Berkely in Vir- 
ginia, after coming under the government of Lord Baltimore, 
took advantage of the unsettled state of things in England, to 
get rid of a part of the oath which bound them to acknowl 
edge Lord Baltimore “ absolute Lord and Proprietary of the 
Province.” Captain Stone, who was the Governour appointed 
by Lord B. contin in his superiour strength, proceeded to 
acts of unjustifiable violence, and calculating to subdue the re- 
fractory by force, would listen to no proposals. The superiour 
courage and skill of his opponents completely defeated him ; 
and his whole party, with the exception of four or five, were 
killed, wounded, or taken. ‘The other party had only two killed, 
and two more died of their wounds. An extract from the 
beginning of each pamphlet, will shew the state of the question. 

‘In the yeer 1649, many, both of the congregated Church, 
‘and other well-affected people in Virginia, being debarred 
from the free exercise of Religion, under the Government of 
Sir William Berkely, remov ed themselves, Families, and 
Estates into the Province of Maryland, being thereunto invi- 
ted by Captain William Stone, then Governour for Lord Bal- 
tamore, with promise of Liberty in Religion, and Priviledges 
‘of English Subjects. 

‘ An Oath to the Lord Baltamore, was urged upon this peo- 
ple soon after their coming up, which if they did not take, they 
must have no Land, nor abiding in the Province. This oath 
was very scrupulously looked upon: first, In regard it bindes 
to acknowledge and be subject to a Royal jurisdiction and 
absolute Dominion of the Lord Baltamore, and to defend it 
and him against all power whatsoever. ‘This was thought far 
too high for him, being a Subject, to exact upon such terms 
as it was exacted, and too much unsutable to the present lib- 
erty which God had given the English Subjects, from Arbi- 
trary and popish Government ; as the Lord Baltamore’s Gov- 
ernment doth plainly appear to be. Secondly, It was exceed- 
ingly scrupled on another account, viz. That they must swear 
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* to uphold that Government and those officers who are sworn 


* 
> 


4 


‘ 


‘ 


» 


to countenance and uphold Antichrist, in plain words express- 
ed in the Officers Oath, the Roman Catholick Religion. And 
for these people to own such by an Oath, whom in their hearts 
they could by no means close with ; what could it be account- 
ed, but Collusion °’ 

‘ Yet nevertheless the people that were then come up to 


* Providence, considermg Lord Baltamore to be Lord of the 
‘soil, and willing to acknowledge him, and pay him his due 


Rents and Services ; upon that account took an Oath which 


‘was much qualified and moderated from its former rigour : 


but this, though it was accepted by Captain Stone the Lord 


‘ Baltamore’s Lieutenant, yet utterly rejected by his Lordship, 


who gave order, That the Oath absolutely should be urged ; 
and gave special instructions and charge to his Lieutenant to 
proclaim, That all that would not take the Oath within three~ 
Months after publication, and pay Rents, and sue out Patents, 


‘ should be expulsed the Province, and the Land seized to his 
‘ Lordships use ; who required his officers to see the contents 
‘of the Proclamation executed.’ pp. 1, 2. 


Thus far Mr. Strong. Mr. Langford’s defence of Lord 


Baltimore’s party commences as follows : 


‘ Having lately met with a Pamphlet, entituled. Babylons 
Fall in Maryland, &c. which lays many false and scandalous 


‘ aspersions upon the Lord Baltemore, his Government, and 


. 


‘ 


. 


officers in Maryland, put forth by one Leonard Strong and 
attested by William Durand, pretending to be Secretary of 
that Province, It was thought fit in regard I have beene ac- 
quainted with, and imployed by my Lord Baltemore in his 
affairs relating to that Province, both heere and there, for 
above twenty years last past, That I should publish this brief 
Refutation therof, to undeceive such as may be deluded by it. 

‘ Captaine Stone (who is well known to be a zealous and 
well affected Protestant) being Governour of Maryland under 
the Lord Baltamore, did receive and protect in Maryland 
those people and their families mentioned by Mr. Strong 
when they were distressed in Virginia, under Sir William 
Berkley, among whom it is to be noted that Mr. Richard 
Bennet (afterwards Governour of Virginia) was one and 
thereupon a Commission was granted by Charles Stuart 
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‘the eldest Son of the late King to Sir William Davenant, con- 
‘ stituting him Governour of the said Province, allcadging 

therein the reasons to be, because the Lord Balteu.ore did 
visibly adhere to the Rebels in England (as he terms them 
in that commission) and admitted all kind of Secretaries and 
Schismaticks, and ill affected persons into that Plantation. 

‘These people seated themselves at a place by them called 
Providence, but by an act of a Generall Assembly there called 
Anne-Arundell in Mariland, and there was nothing promised 
by my Lord or Capt. Stone to them, but what was pertorm- 
ed, they were first acquainted by Capt. Stone, betore they 
came there, with that Oath of Fidelity which was to be taken 
by those who would have any Land there from his Lordship, 
and the Oath which was required of them to take before 
they could have any Patent for Land there, was ratified by 
an Act of a Generall Assembly of that Province, wherein 
those very men had their Burgesses, there being an express 
Clause in it, That it should not bee understood to infringe or 
prejudice Liberty of Conscience in point of Religion, as will 
appear by the Oath itselfe, nor had they any regrett to the 
Oath tll they were as much refreshed with their. intertain- 
ment there, as the Snake in the Fable was with the Country- 
mans breast, for which some of them are equally thankfull. 

‘ But it is now, it seems, thought by some of those people 
too much below them to take an Oath to the Lord Proprie- 
tary of that Province, though many Protestants of much bet- 
‘ter quality have taken it, and [which is more than can be 
hoped for from some of these men] kept it.’ pp. 3, 4. 

There are added to this defence several documents, a letter 
from Mr. Barber to Cromwell, giving an account of the action 
between the two parties, a letter from Governour Stone’s wife 
to Lord Baltimore, the form of the oath to be. taken to the Lord 
Proprietary, an act of the assembly of Maryland concerning 
religion, and a declaration of the Governour, Council and Bur- 
gesses, that they enjoyed “ all fitting and convenient liberty and 
freedome in the exercise of their religion,” dated April 17, 
1650, and which is signed by the principal persons on both 
sides, who were afterwards engaged in this quarrel. 
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The following extract is the conclusion of Mrs. Stone’s let- 
ter to Lord Baltimore, speaking of the detention of her brother 
and others, who had gone to Anne Arundel, she says :— 

‘'The occasion | conceive of their detainment there is, be- 
‘cause they should not go home, to informe your Honour of the 
‘truth of the businesse before they make their owne tale in 
‘ England, which let them doe their worst, whieh I do not 
‘ question but you will vindicate my Husbands honour which 
‘ hath ventured Life and Estate tokeep your due heere, which 
‘by force he hath lost. And they give out words, that they 
‘have won the Country by the sword, and by it they will keep 
‘ the same, let my Lord Protector send in what Writing he 
‘ pleaseth. The Gunners mate of Hemans, since his coming 
‘down from Anne-Arundell to Patuxent, hath boasted that he 
‘shot the first man that was shot of our Party. All this I 
write is very true, which I thought good to informe your Lord- 
ship, because they will not suffer my Husband for to write 
himselfe : I hope your Honour will be pleased for to looke 
upon my Sonne, and for to wish him for to be of good com- 
fort, and not for to take our afflictions to heart. And nothing 
‘ else at present, | rest Your Honours most humble Servant, 


Virlinda Stone.’ 
. Post-script. 

‘TI hope your Honour will favour me so much, that if my 
Sonne wants twenty or thirty pounds you will Jet him have it, 
‘ and it shall be payd your Honour againe.’ 

‘ Hemans the Master of the Golden Lion is a very Knave, 
‘and that will be made plainly for to appear to your Lordship, 
‘for he hath abused my Husband most grossly.’ pp. 21, 22. 

When we find religious feuds so often occurring in the early 
history of our country, how must we admire that wise and be- 
neficent toleration, under which all the bad passions of sects 
are harmless, and however diffeerent their tenets, are all pro- 


tected by the laws, and can only be distinguished for their 
virtues ! 


The history and present state of Virginia in four parts, I. The 
History of the first settlement of Virgima and the govern- 
ment thererof to the present tme. HH. The natural pro- 
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ductions and conveniences of the country, suited to trade 
and improvement. III. The native Indians, their religion, 
laws and customs, in war and peace. IV. The present 
state of the Country, as to the polity of the government and 
the improvement of the land. By a native and Inhabitant 
of the place. London, printed for R. Parker, at the Um- 
corn, under the piazzas of the Royal Exchange, 1705, 8vo. 
pp. 320. 


Tis work brings the history of Virginia down to the year 
1702 ; it seems to be a fair though not very minute account of 
civil transactions to that period. ‘The author seems to have 
most admired the administration of Sir William Berkely, who 
was undoubtedly a warm friend to the country; though he at- 
tempted many things that were premature, and established none 
of his projects firmly. Manufactures of silk, flax and hemp, 
were among the number which originated from the impolitick 
exactions of the merchants in England, who sold their own goods 
too high and obtained the tobacco of the planters too low 3 or 
in other words, as there was but little commerce, there was no 
competition, and these colonists vainly thought to correct the 
evil by making their own linen and silk. ‘The author, like 
many of his countrymen, is not partial to the cultivation of to- 
bacco, the principal staple at all times, and, in early ones, the 
only product for exportation in that province. ‘T’o counteract 
some oppressive laws that were made in England, a remedy 
was resorted to in 1664 by consent of Virginia and Maryland, 
which was to cease planting tobacco for one year; the agree- 
ment however was not carried into effect, owing to the gover- 
nour of Maryland whose salary would have been affected by 
it—* But he took advantage of this nice punctilio, because of 
‘the loss such a diminution would have been to his annual in- 
‘come; and so all people relaxed again into the disease of 
‘ planting tobacco.’ 

He accuses Lord Colepepper, of being actuated by the most 
sordid motives, and ‘ on his refusing to return in the year 1684, 
‘ Francis Lord Howard of Effingham was sent over Governour. 
‘This noble Lord had as great an affection for money as his pre- 
‘ decessor, and made it his business to equip himself with as much 
‘of it as he could, without respect either to the laws of the 
* plantation, or the dignity of his office.’ He is better satisfied 
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with Sir Edmond Andros who succeeded, though he com- 
plains of him, that he ‘ brought an innovation into their courts, 
‘which was a great hardship on the country.’ This was his 
making all the statutes of England ‘to be the sole rule of his 
‘judgment.’ Sir Edmond was followed by Colonel Nicholson, 
who had been previously governour of Maryland, and who had 
acquired his science in the art of governing during a long resi- 
deuce in Morocco. Something may be allowed for animosity 
in a contemporary, but, the following among other anecdotes 
shews what kind of man was entrusted with the powers of go- 
vernment. In answer to Mr. Fowler the King’s attorney, who 
objected to one of his orders as being illegal, he, ‘in a fury 
‘took him by the collar, and swore, that he knew of no laws 
* they had, and that has commands should be obeyed without 

‘hesitation or reserve? ‘On other occasions he has been 
‘heard to reply to those, who objected to him the illegality of 
‘ his proceedings ; ‘ That they had no right at all to the liberty 
‘ of English subjects, and that he would hang up those who 

‘ should presume to oppose him, with Magna Charta about 
‘ their necks.’ In a quarrel with the government of the Col- 

‘lege, he vouchsafed to tell them, that they were dogs, and 

‘ their wives were bitches: that he knew how to govern the 
‘ Moors, and would beat them into better manners.’ The author 
accuses him of having told one of the assemblies, ‘that he 
‘ knew how to govern the country without assemblies, and if 

‘they should deny him any thing, after he had obtained a 

- standing army, he would bring hom to reason with halters 
* about their necks.’ The same notions though in different 
language from people in later times, who had never even been 
in Morocco, produced the 4th of July, 1776. 

The first chuld born in the Colony, was on the 18th of Au- 
gust, 1587. It was a girl whose father’s name was Dare, 
rather an ominous one, she was christened Virginia after the 
country. 

The author relates the principal facts in the life of the 
celebrated Pocahontas, whose story is the most interesting 
episode in the history of Virginia. Her father, Powhatan, 
and the Sachem who succeeded, him, Oppechancano, held 
the same rank in their contests with the Virginians, that the 
famous sachem Philip did with the people of Massachusetts. 
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These three distinguished chiefs appear to have had more pro- 
found views, than any others in North-America; and to have 
contended with the greatest skill and courage against numbers 
and evenfs by which they were confounded, and a destiny, that 
it was probably impossible to have averted. 

Ina paragraph in the 2d part, when speaking of ecclesias- 
tical affairs, after remarking that the Church of England was 
established by law, he says,;—* They have no more “than five 


‘ conventicles among them, namely, three small meetings of 


Quakers, and two of Presbyterians. "Tis observed, that those 
counties where the Presbyterian meetings are, produce very 
mean tobacco ; and for that reason cant get an orthodox minis- 
to stay among them; but, whenever they could, the people 
went very orde rly to church. As for the Quakers, ’tis observ- 
ed that by letting them alone they decrease daily sonelBhia main- 
tenance of a minister was appointed by law to be 16000 pounds 
of tobacco annually. ‘The fee for a funeral sermon was 400 
pounds of tobacco; for a marriage license 200, &c. &c. 

His aecount of the natural productions of the country, does 
not profess to be that of a naturalist, but is however that of an 
accurate observer. He mentions different successful attempts 
at making wing from the natural grapes of the country, which 
were afterwards abandoned. His account of the Indians is 
fair and without exaggeration of their good and bad qualities. 
The volume has 14 plates descriptive of the dress and customs 
of the Indians, which are very well executed, 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sire, 

TRAVELLING the last autumn in the District of Maine, I was 
one day induced to stop, by seeing a large concourse of people 
very busily engaged in digging, in a barren spot, in the town of 
Dresden. With great diffic ulty [ learnt the object of pursuit. 
One of the party had dre: med three nights suce essively, that 
gold was concealed at this spot. As a large portion of every 
community have ever believed this kind of evidence indubita- 
ble, there was no difficulty experienced in forming a company, 
to search for and share the hidden treasure. They had toiled 


several days to no purpose, when one of the party proposed 
Vol. I. No. 2. QI 
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sending for a philosopher, who lived about fifty miles distant, 
and who possessed a stone, in which he could see every thing 
that existed, or was transacted in any part of the world. The 
proposal was acceeded to, and a messenger was despatched to 
the philosopher. Having examined his talisman, he at once 
perceived the treasure, and accurately and minutely described 
the spot where they were digging; which he declared he had 
never before seen. He was entreated and consented to go, 
and direct their labours in person. His presence gave anima- 
tion and vigour to their exertions. No one doubted, as he 
pronounced, that they were near the object of their pursuit ;— 
but alas! it constantly eluded their grasp. At length worn 
with fatigue, they were obliged to abandon their golden dreams. 
They kindly charged the devil with their disappointment, and 
the philosopher returned with the satisfaction of knowing, that 
the belief of the people in his supernatural powers could not be 
shaken, even by their failure. 

The digging for money is renewed at intervals in every part 
of New-England. The magick hazle wand usually directs 
the exertions of the labourer. ‘I'he treasure is almost within 
his grasp, when the devil unkindly snatches it from him, and 
puts it in some new place of concealment. The philosopher 
with his wonderful stone is an unusual character. There exists 
however a number of them in the country. They are distin- 
guished at their birth by’ being born with a veil* over their 
face, and kind nature provides a talismanick stone for every 
child thus born. ‘To common eyes these differ not from other 
pebbles, but to the gifted, they discover every thing at the spot 
to which he directs his attention. 

We have boasted in this country of being more enlightened, 
than the nations of the old world ; and of being freed from the 
bondage of superstition, to w hich they have been subject from 
the remotest periods of antiquity. But laying aside the stories 
of ghosts, which in the country still enchant the trembling au- 
ditors, instances of imposture, though less impudent perhaps 
than in Europe, are sufficiently common to attest the credulity 
of the people. Two or three years since, a man in Vermont 
undertook to cure almost all manner of diseases by prayer to 


* This is an accident attending the birth of some children, very familiar 
to surgeons and midwives, and which gives rise to this piece of superstition 
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heaven. It was only necessary to state the name and disease 
of the sick person in a letter, the prophet prayed and gave an 
immediate answer from:heaven. Multitudes flocked to him 
from all the New-England states ; and unopened letters are said 
to have accumulated upon him by bushels, before he could get 
time to read their contents. Many instances of a like kind 
might be mentioned. ‘There are various superstitions respect- 
ing the weather. One man believes the twelve days succeed- 
ing christmas, to regulate the twelve months in the year ; ano- 
ther supposes the weather of each month to be governed by 
that of the last Friday of the preceding ; a third judges by the 
moon; a fourth by the stars. The prognosticks shall all be 
different, but the event will confirm each more strongly in his 
belief. Whether the horns of the moon are up or down, whe- 
ther she is on the wane or increase, in what part of. the body 
the almanack places ber, are all important particulars to the 
farmer, regulating his sowing, his treatment of his domestick 
animals, and many of his operations in husbandry. Credu- 
lity seems to be a natural principle in the human mind. Rea- 
son was given us to regulate it, but reason can only have its 
full effect in those minds that are accustomed to trace effects 
to their causes, and to perceive that God governs the world by 
second causes operating by immutable laws. G. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 

A co.tuecTion of Theories, from the most ancient times to 
our own, classed under different heads, would be very amus- 
ing, and perhaps not unprofitable. I have collected a few 
items, and if the plan be agreeable, will furnish you with others 
occasionally ; and if some of your readers would contribute 
toward it, a concise account of any theories they may have 


met with in the course of their reading, that are remarkable for . 


wildness and extravagance, it may serve to form an amusing 
if not an instructive series. 

Herodotus accounts for the overflowing of the Nile, and the 
Etesiaa winds, in the following manner : 

‘ But as | have mentioned the preceding opinions only to 
‘eensure and confute them, I may be expected perhaps to 
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‘give my own sentiments on this subject. It is my opinion 
that the Nile overflows in the summer season, because in the 
winter the sun driven by storms from his usual course, as- 
‘cends into the higher regions of the air above Labya. My 
reason may be explained without difficulty ; for it may be 
easily supposed, that to whatever region this power more 
‘ nearly approaches, the rivers and streams of that country will 
‘be propertionably dried up and diminished. 


Beloe’s Her. Euterpe, s. 24. 


The following theory of Sir John Dalrymple i in his memoirs 

of — Buitain, has late ‘ly appeared in the newspapers. _ It is 
certainly a g etd 3 idea to suppose that we shall become a race 
of pirates, because our territory 1s bounded by the Atlantick 
and Pacifick oceans. ‘The local position, as w ell as the eene- 
ral history of the nations to which he alludes, and all the reasons 
he brings fofward in support of his reverie, do, it is true all act 
directly against it, but this is not an uncommon case with 
theorists. 

‘ Stationed thus in the middle, and on the east and on the 
‘ west sides of the world, the English Americans will form not 
‘ only the most potent, but the most singular empire that has ever 
existed ; because it will consist, not in the dominion of a part 
‘ of the land of the globe, but in a dominion of the whole ocean. 

¢'To all nations their empire wil be dreadtul ;—because their 
‘ ships will sail wherever billows roll or winds can waft them ; 
‘and because their people, « capable of subsisting either almost 
‘wholly on the produce of the waters by means of their fishe- 
ries, or on the plunder and contributions of mankind, if they 
choose to do so, will require few of their numbers to be em- 
ployed in mant ifactures or husbandry at home ; and theretore, 
like the ancient Spartans, who defied all the power of Per- 


BE: arope, from Jutland to Dalmatia, the occupations of every 
citizen will he, not in the common employments of peace, but 
in the powers of offence and defence alone. 

‘Whether they may have arts and letters, will be a 
‘matter of chance. But if they shall be blest with arts 
‘and letters, they will spread civilization over the uni- 
‘verse. Hf, on the other hand, they shall not be blest with 
‘them, then they will once more plunge it into the same 
‘darkness, which nations have thrown upon each other, 


sia; or the roving Normans, who pillaged the sea-coasts of 
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‘probably much oftener than history can tell ; and when that 
‘happens, England, with her glories, and all her liberty, will 
‘be known only as a speck in the map of the world, as ancient 
‘Egypt, Sicily, Pontus, and Carthage are now.’ 

The Port Folio for March last, solves the difficult problem, 
respecting the first peopling the Continent of America, in a 
manner which has at least the merit of novelty. 

‘We think there is sufficient reason to believe, that Jand 
‘once connected America to the old world, in place of which 
now roll the Atlantick and Pacifick oceans. Over this con- 
tinuous land men and animals passed. ‘This land, which it is 
probable was of very considerable extent, was all submerged, 
except in those parts of it which now appear as islands in 
‘ those seas.’ 

After assuming as a fact that land once occupied the places 
of the Atlantick and Pacifick oc eans, there is much ingenuous 


modesty in suggesting that ‘ it is probable’ that this land ‘ was 
of very considerable extent.’ 


- 


An AMATEUR. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, 

In your first No. a correspondent with the signature of 
C. G. desired that ‘the principal features, and the present 
practice of the laws respecting ‘Tythingmen’ may be given. 
As his reflections, however, regard ‘only ‘the powers exercised 
by those officers, in enforcing the due observance of the Lord’s 
day , | will confine my answer to that subject. 

The statute of 8 March, 1792, providing for the observa- 
tion of that day, is our only positive rule in Massachusetts. 
The preamble of the act is especially marked with simplicity 
and discretion ; and the whole is drawn with great judgment. 
Its first section forbids all labour, business, and work, (of neces= 


sity and charity only excepted,) and any sport, game, play, or 


recreation. ‘The second prohibits travelling, except from ne- 
cessity or charity. By the third, tavern-keepers are forbidden 
to entertain any persons, not being travellers, strangers or lodg- 
ers, in their houses. ‘The sixth provides, that persons shall not 
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absent themselves from publick worship, unless necessarily pre- 
vented, for the space of three months together, provided there 
be any place of worship at which they can conscientiously and 
conveniently attend. It is by the tenth section made the duty 
of tythingmen to inquire into, and inform of all offences against 
the act. ‘They are authorized to enter any room of a tavern, 
and, also, to examine all persons whom they shall have good 


cause to suspect of unnecessarily travelling, and to demand of 


such persons the cause thereof, together with their names and 
places of abode. If the reason given is not satisfactory, they 
shall enter a complaint against the person travelling before a 
justice of the peace, in the county where the offence is com- 
mitted, if such person lives in such county; otherwise they 
shall give information to some grand juryman. 

Such, Sir, are the principal regulations ; and I know not how 
any sober person can complain of the spirit of any of them. 
{f either be impolitick, it may be the sixth section, which is, 
however, so agreeable to the habits of our people, that I have 
never heard of the imposition of the fine since its enactment. 

Your correspondent complains of some curious cases of op- 
pression by tythingmen, whom he honours with a very hard 
name. But the mistake of officers in their duty is not an ob- 
jection to a law; and tythingmen are liable to be punished for 
oppression as well as sheriffs and constables. I fear that your 
correspondent dislikes the law, and would represent the cases 
of abuse as an argument for its repeal. If it is not attempted 
to make the law stricter, | hope we may proceed as we have 
done for so many years. 

Some instances of overzealous execution of this official duty 


may have occurred ; and it is natural enough, as the cases of 


necessity and charity, in which travelling on that day is permit- 
ted, are so numerous, that some should be thought fictitious. As 
the tythingman is not permitted to examine any but such as he 
suspects of unnecessarily travelling, his discretion will generally 
preserve him within legal bounds. He would be liable to an 
action for false imprisonment, if he detained a person for any 
other purpose than demanding his name, place of abode, and 
cause of travelling. Of course the detention need not, without 
folly in the traveller, last more than three or four minutes; and 
any oppression is not to be expected to pass with impunity. | 
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believe there isa sufficient alacrity in our country to punish the 
abuse of office. Perhaps the provision, that complaint shall not be 
made to a justice, if the traveller live in a different county from 
that in which the tythingman’s town lies, 1s a sufficient protec- 
tion in most cases. ‘The magistrate may be supposed to be 
acquainted with people in his own county, but not those of 
another. If complaint is made to a grand jury, their knowl- 
edge of the character of the person ‘accused would, in many 
cases, prevent a prosecution. 

Whether any traveller on Sunday has the legal justification, 
is not to be ultimately judged of by the tythingman or the 
neighbouring justice of the peace. In all cases a trial by jury 
may be had on appeal. The exceptions in the statute for 
eases of necessity and charity do not seem very difficult to be 
settled, though perhaps greater latitude may be used in one 
quarter of the country than another. Here the barber’s shop 
is Open on Sunday morning; in another town, it is closed. 
Perhaps in each place the rule is correct. It would be a 
grievance to deny a gentleman the right of employing the same 
hand to shave him on one day in the week that does it every 
other. It would not, with my regard for the law, exercise the 
same strictness in manner in all places. ‘To be impracticably 
rigid, is the most effectual way of defeating any regulation. 
Nobody will deny, that it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath 
day. 

But as to the propriety of the travelling, iu any given case, 
some diversity may exist in the judgment of the tythingman 
and the passenger, and a serious controversy arise. Perhaps 
some mode might be devised to prevent all difficulty on this 
score. By a statute in addition to the above cited, the owner 
or driver of a hackney carriage belonging to Boston is required 
to obtain a certificate of permission from some justice in that 
town, for himself and each passenger to. be carried into, or 
from, town on the Lord’s day. Though this restriction applies 
to no other town, I have never heard it complained of, and in- 
stances of forfeiture are very rare. Now, if similar certificates 
were provided for persons travelling in other conveyances, 
every man who feels the necessity or charity of his journey 
might be protected from the apprehension of injury. But, un- 
til such passes are exhibited, the officer must satisfy himsell 
with the passengers’s relation of the cause of his travelling 
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and I cannot easily bring myself to believe, that the true rela- 
tion will ever be disregarded. 

Your correspondent inquires whether towns may act as they 
choose on this branch of police. I presume, there is no obli- 
gation on towns to choose tythingmen, where they are not 
needed tor the enrofcement of law, more than there is for 
cullers of fish, in places where such officers would have no 
employment. Perhaps a majority of the towns in this com- 
monwealth do not suffer from travelling through their roads on 
Sunday ; but many are so situated that their publick worship 
may be creatly interrupted unless the law is enforced. Nor is 
this the only proper case, in which the officers should act. 

As much is entrusted to the discretion of tyth ingmen, they 
ought to have enlarged views of the duties of charity, and the 
obligations which are necessarily imposed on the different situa- 
tions of society. It is well known, for instance, that the Judges 
of our Supreme Court are obliged to travel two or three Sun- 


days in every year, in passing to places of the next session of 


the Court, when far distant from those where they were last 
holden. A similar necessity, perhaps of inferior decree, may 
apply to many other passengers. On our sea board, two or 
three hundred vessels arrive ev ery Saturday - Sunday ; ; and 
a thousand calls of charity will require ne ee from ofticers 
or security by law, in permitting passengers to return to their 
friends from whom they may have been long separated, even 
on Sunday. To prevent imposition, the certificates would be 
sufficient ; but perhaps the remedy would be in many cases 
overlooked. 

1 have written much more than I designed on this subject ; 
but hope it may have a tendency to quiet your correspond nit’s 
fears of tyranny. The proverbial wisdom from the Italian, 
with which he concludes, is worthy of consideration ; but there 
is no fear of the enactment of new laws on this subject, when 
the old ones are amply sufficient. Wishing that the statute may 
be entorced, whenever it Is necessary , and that your miscel- 
lany may be occupied with imore interesting subjects, I coniess 
that nobody would be more pleased to see ‘ oppression’ pun- 
ished, than, 

Sir, yours, 


J. Ctus. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
SiR, 

In answer to the inquiry in your last number respecting 
Sheep, it appears by the official returns made in 1810, that 
there were 431 full blooded Merino, 6,133 mixed blood, 759 
broad tailed, and 726,330 common sheep, in all 1,584,652. 
But these returns are only from six states, and. very imperfect 
even from those ; as for instance, there was no return from 
Connecticut of any Merino sheep, although from the flock of 
general Humphrey’s alone, many thousands had been derived. 
Mr. Coxe estimates the quantity of wool sheared in the United 
States in 1812, to have been 20 or 22,000,000 of pounds. 


GREVILLE’S MAXIMS. 


Tue following extracts are from a book entitled ‘ Maxims, 
‘Characters and Reflections, critical, satirical and moral,’ the 
first edition published about the year 1756. ‘Though a mod- 
ern work and possessed of very considerable merit, it is not 
often to be met with. It was written by Mr. Greville, a man 
of rank, fortune and fashion. It is interesting as it gives a pic- 
ture of the upper classes of society in England, at that period, 
their dress, manners, and opinions, all of which are now very 
different. ‘The copy, from which these extracts are taken, was 
purchased at the sale of a large library belonging to a clergy- 


man, and contains some manuscript notes, and the names of 


some of the characters described by the author. 
‘True delicacy, as true generosity, is more wounded by an 
‘ offence from itself, if I may be allowed the expression, than 
‘to itself.’ 
‘'The art of making yourself considerable in the great and 
* gay world, is neither to be defined, nor learnt.’ 
‘The great fault of the human understanding g, is not the not 
‘ going well, but the not stopping well.’ 
°¢ Meron® is aman of quality, and though young, has a con- 
‘ siderable office in the government: he is a member of parlia- 
ment, and has often distinguished himself in it. He has 





* Charles Townsend. 
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‘about three quarters of a good understanding, and—about 
‘ three quarters of an amiable disposition. He is noble and 
‘ generous, but he is not free from pride and ostentation : he is 
‘ determined in his party, and resolute in his purpose ; but then 
‘ he is obstinate and overbearing : as a companion he is frank 
‘and agreeable, but he is supercilious and contemptuous to his 
‘ inferiors ; nay, as he is not very exact, he sometimes mistakes 
‘those inferiors. He has certainly what may pass for elo- 
‘ quence, a fine choice of words, and an agreeable flow, but 
‘then he wants taste: his subjects are sometimes ill-chosen, 
‘and his eloquence ill-tim’d. Meron has been known to in- 
‘ dulge this flow of elocution at social entertainments, which, 
‘ though it may possibly come within the circle of taste and 
* propriety in Britain, would certainly be thought every where 
‘else extreamly absurd. The habit of political business, and 
‘ political speaking, has encouraged him to speech it at dinners, 
‘ at suppers—nay, ‘where there” were women as well as men. 
‘Then he will sometimes tell you one thing is premature, ano- 
‘ther is what he won’t opiniatre, a third is ; something to which 
‘the parties will not accede. ‘Then he is too apt—and that 
‘indeed is hardly consistent with the rest of his character, or 
‘ within the circle of Britannic taste—he is too apt to be pro- 
‘ ix on a trivial uninteresting subject. He is circumstantial— 
‘1 had almost said pathetic—about the regulation of the last 
‘ year’s opera, or the less interesting concerns of a common 
‘acquaintance. Meron has these excellencies, but he has also 
‘ these imperfections: he seems to have made a discovery—I 
* know not whether you will subscribe to it—but he seems to have 
‘jound out, that the common opinion which places the beauty 
‘ of conversation in compressing our thoughts, is a vulgar error ; 
‘ and that, on the contrary, they should be dilated and spun 
* oul.’ 

‘ Penetration seems a kind of inspiration ;—it gives me an 
‘ idea of prophecy.’* 

‘ Praxitelesf is one of those rare geniuses, which, like some 
‘ plants, rise, bloom, and arrive at perfection almost at once, 
‘though they are of the first class. He had scarce entered 





* ¢ By penetration is meant a natural instinctive sagacity, independent of 
all that can he acquired by study and experience : it is a gift of foreseeing, 
in some instances, what shall be ; and, therefore, in its nature, as well as in 
its operations, has soine remote resemblance to inspiration and prophecy.’ 


+ Mr. Pitt. 
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4 ‘the world as a man, before he made his way to the top of it ; 
‘ ‘he took his seat in parliament, and he rose up an orator: 
‘ penetration supplied him with all the advantages which expe- 
‘ rience bestows upon others. Nature seemed to have anima- 
‘ted and adorned the wisdom of age, with all the fire, the 
‘the gaiety, the lustre of youth, and thus to have produced a 
‘ being of a new species. When he rose up to speak, all was 
‘ silence and expectation ; nor was this expectation ever disap- 
pointed : all the beauties of poetry, all the delicacy of senti- 
‘ ment, all the strength of reason, united in that torrent of elo- 
* quence, which, as it flowed with irresistible force, sparkled 
‘with unrivalled lustre, and was admired even by those who, 
having in vain opposed its course, were in a moment borne 
‘ down before it. If he was attacked, no matter by how many, : 
he not only avoided the weapon of his adversaries, but turned 
‘the edge of it with double force upon themselves, always 
‘ directing it with unerring skill to that part where it would 
‘most easily enter. It is, methinks, difficult to speak of Prax- 
‘iteles without a metaphor, because common language can but 
ill express uncommon excellence: it may however be said, 

‘ that Praxiteles has the art of uniting the elegance of a courtier 
‘and the accuracy ‘of a scholar with the keenness of a dispu- 
tant, and will pay the politest compliment to the person, while 
‘ he exposes the sophistry of the speaker. Praxiteles has such 
‘command over elegance, grace, and taste, that he has been 
‘able to carry them even into a society of politicians, and to 
‘touch the breasts of those, whose imaginations have wanted 
‘ vigour to push them beyond the frozen virtues of industrious 
‘ regularity, with something of that elevating delight, inspired 
‘by the striking superiority which nice discernment and true 
‘taste can so ill define, and so well conceive. In a word, 

‘ Praxiteles is in every respect truly great : that ambition which 
‘is in some men so apparently a vice, was in him evidently a 
‘virtue. It was a principle implanted in him by nature, to 
place him in a conspicuous station, that a work which did her 
honour might not be hid.’ ' 

‘Some men mistake talking about sense, for talking sense.’* 
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* “ The man who only relates what he has heard or read, or talks of 
sensible men and sensible books in general terms, or of celebrated passages 
in celebrated authors, may talk about sense : but he alone. who speaks the 
sentiments that arise froim tne soree of his own mind employed upon the 
‘ supjects petore nim, can talk sense.’ 
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‘ There is a certain author* who produces perpetual para- 
doxes in my mind; I am at a loss to decide whether he 
charms or offends me most, whether to call him the first of 
writers or the last: and this one would think a difficulty like- 
wise with other people; for he has written what has had merit 
enough to get into all hands, and defect enough to be flung 
out of all. It is his great praise, his honour, that he is con- 
demned by sensible men, and applauded by weak women, 
for the first are often as ignorant of the powers of the heart, 
as the last are of those of the understanding. He is in many par- 
ticulars the most minute, fine, delicate observer of human nature 
| ever met with, the most refined and just in his sentiments ; 
but he often carries that refinement into puerility, and that 
justness into tastelessness: he not only enters upon those 
beautiful and touching distinctions which the gross concep- 
tions of most men are inc: ipable of discerning, but he falls 
also upon all the trivial silly circumstances of | society, which 
can have attractions only for a nursery. ‘This writer possesses 
infinite powers both of delicacy and reason, but he possesses 
not the judicious faculty of directing those powers ; he is defi- 
cient in TASTE; hence he is irregular and false in his notions 
of the manners he treats of ; he plainly shews .that he has 
neither from nature nor education the kind of intelligence, 
which should guide him in the pursuit he attempts: his un- 


‘ derstanding seems to be hampered and confined ; it wants 


no 


enlargement, freedom, or, to say all in one word, Taste: his 
men of the world are strange debauchees ; his women ridi- 
culously outrees, both in good and bad qualities : parts there 
are, not only of the most refined, the most elevated, I had 
almost said the most celestial delicacy, but even of gaiety, 
ease, and agreeableness ; but you see plainly that the writer 
is not A MASTER : deficiencies, stiffness, improprieties, break 
in upon you at times, and shock you ; and you grieve that he 
does not please you more—or less.’ 

‘ Possession without right, is, in most cases of property, a 
much surer title than right without possession : is it not so 
also in most cases of consideration, respect, and admiration 
of the world °’ 

‘If you meet young Torismondf at the opera, and ask him 
how he does; he will answer you, “his dam was got by 


* Richardson. + The author 
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‘ Whitefoot, his grand dam by Julius Cesar, his great grand 


dam by Chimney-sweeper, his great great grand dam by 
Silly Tom out of the old-Mouna barb mare.” Have you 
any running horses to sell P—-or match P-—-you may do euper 
with young Torismond, quite upon an agreeable footing 

three or four hundred pounds are with him but as so many 
farthings. 'Torismond has seldom fewer racers in his string 
than thirteen or fourteen; most of them first formed nags, 





and all ‘Torismond’s intimate friends. ‘Torismond is none ‘of 


your half bred jockeys; he improves in training ; and if he 
goes on improving till he is an old man, he will certainly be a 
jockey 7 mn an exceeding high form. If you meet Torismond 
on the road—w hether on horse back or in his chariot, its all 
one—it will be full gallop: his out-riders indeed may be 
trotting behind, for they ride coach horses, he drives running 


‘ horses—in order to have a race before his eyes wherever he 


goes. O! they have all six won many and many a king’s 
plate! You ask whither he is going in such a hurry ? What 
a question ! to see fis friends to be sure: and the next day, 
if you go the same road, you will perhaps see him coming the 
same pace back again after having seen them. You don’t 
comprehend the pleasure resulting from looking at beasts P—— 
Well, if you are so dull I cannot help it: it will be in vain to 
recommend to you the contemplation of this beautiful string ; 
you will never comprehend the grace of their jutting walk, 
the charm of their ungain callop, the delightful whisk of a 
long, ragged, and ugly tail, much less the beauty of a horse’s 
stopping short, bolting his tail straight up, and——But it would 
require the pen of a Swift to describe all the delicie of those 
dear Houyhnhnms, which that great man had the penetration 
to see, and the taste to enjoy. ‘Torismond enjoys them all; 
and next to the horses, he enjoys their feeder : if you was to 
meet that same feeder and Torismond together, they would 
put you in mind of the two kings of Brentford——they always 
whisper—no matter whether any one is near, or whether 
there is any secret, they are always cheek by jowl—and whis- 
pering : nay, if there was a secret, and you were near, and 
were to listen, you would get nothing by it; their language is 
that of a jockey , and you would find it about as intelligible as 


‘that of a horse. 'Torismond is an adept you see, he is deep 





in the mystery,—-he is indeed a jockey. You ask why he 
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‘ does not rather think of being a politician, and making a figure 
‘in public life—indeed I do not know: whether it be that he 
‘has any party prejudices, or what it is indeed I do not know, 
‘but he does not think of it. Well then, say you, as he is 
‘ young, some gallantries with the fine ladies might be a cleverer 
' employ ment—Bless me, but suppose he has no taste for any 
‘of these things! I tell you, Torismond is a jockey, a very 
‘ jockey : and every time he wakes out of his sleep, he says— 
“ Give me another horse.” ’ 
‘ Adrastus* is neither a polished man of the world, nor a 
‘ scholar; nay, he has not the smallest pretensions to the char- 
‘acter of either, and yet he is often acceptable to both : he is 
‘ not the least acquainted with books, not even those in his own 
language, and he is equally ignorant of the elegancies of life : 
‘ his breeding does not extend an inch farther than civility ; his 
‘ dress is always after his own fashion, nor is he less singular in 
‘ his pleasures and tastes; and yet there are twenty little things 
‘that Adrastus understands better than any man, and not one 
‘ but he will take pleasure in doing for you: do you want to 
‘ have a carriage made, a landau, or a post-chaise, “he will or- 
‘ der it for you, and it will be made just as you wish it ; 3 Its fort 
‘shall be either convenience or jemminess, or a proper mix- 
‘ture of both, just as your character requires it. He will him- 
‘ self see the stuff it is made of, and above all he will take care 
‘ you shall not be cheated ; he knows every particular of every 
‘one of the various trades the whole must pass through. 
‘Would you buy two or three horses for this post-chaise ? he 
‘ will even do that for you; and not a splint or a spavin, or 
‘bad eye, or old broken knee, or pinch’t foot, or low heel, 
‘escapes him. He will choose any sort of horse equally 
‘ well, from the thorough English black up to the best bred 
‘bay. ~Adrastus is the best humour’d fellow in the world, and 
*‘ however distant from every thing that is French, is always 
‘ acceptable to the most fashionable people, unless they are 
. "Very much pinched and precise indeed ; nay, he likes the 
‘company of ladies that are good-humoured and free, and 
‘ will readily make one with them at a Vaux-hall party, and 
‘when there, will not fail to get them the best box; and the 
‘best things of all sorts; he has but to give Mr. Tyers a 


Lal 


* John Wilkes. 
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‘ wink and all is done ; they have drank many a bowl of punch 
‘ together, and smoaked many a pipe. By the way, do you 
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‘you as much as Adrastus : you ask me why ? 


‘them to what you call regularity, they are born and designed 


love punch? he’ll get you such rum as perhaps you never 
tasted.—You may send Adrastus about at your Vaux-hall 
parties like a waiter if you will, he desires no better sport ; 
nay, after supper when the chief of the company is gone, he 
will take a French-horn, and, give him a good second, he 
will delight you. If you love hunting, he will clang you the 
hunting notes till the gardens ring again; you will, like Alex- 
ander “fight all your battles o’er again, and slay again the 
slain.” However, don’t mistake me, Adrastus never in his 
life hunted with a French-horn, he knows things better ; he 
only practises it as a genteel amusement. O! Adrastus is 
an excellent sportsman in every branch of it. But Adrastus 
is indeed a most general man as far as modern things, me- 
chanical things, and useful things, go.—-Would you show your 
hounds to a good judge? get Adrastus to your kennel ; the 
best shaped ones will not escape him ; and his hints may be 
worth listening to if you want to make any new crosses : 
then if he attends you in the field, and you know and love the 
truth, you'll be delighted with Adrastus; he never rides 
much, but yet he is always first in at the death; you’d swear 
that either he had whispered the fox which way to go, or the 
fox him which way he intended to go. Adrastus is indeed a 
most manly character; all exercises are familiar to him : few 
men beat him formerly at a hop step and jump; he now 
flings a cricket-ball with most men, is a tolerable back-hand 
in a tennis-court, and very few men indeed excel him at a 
cudgel. Some people of rule instead of taste might object 
to Adrastus as having something odd in his appearance, car- 
riage, and dress, and not being gentleman-like : but if you 
are not of the number you-will hold them very cheap ; nay, 
it will be that very oddity that delights you and makes your 
connection with him more pleasing, as different notes of mu- 
sick make a more striking concord than the same. No man 
makes a worse bow than Adrastus, or perhaps looks less like 
a gentleman; and that is his perfection. His conversation 
too is like no other person’s, and yet few other person’s please 





‘There are men in whom you would spoil all by reducing 
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‘to be otherwise; and while vulgar eyes look upon them, as 
‘ " they do on comets, as unnatural rand monstrous, those of su- 


‘perior discernment only admire in both the uncommon yet 


‘ true direction of nature. 


. 


“ 


° 


. 


‘ Clitander seems to have said, or rather nature seems to 
have said to him, “ you shall not be old.” He is now three 
or four and forty, yet he looks like a young fellow, and acts 
like a very young fellow, nay, and what is still more extra- 
ordinary, acting like a very young fellow becomes him. Most 
men of four and thirty are much too old for him, he keeps 
company only with very young fellows—like himself. In one 
word, not to disguise his character by palliative terms, he is a 
rake—genteel, easy, soft, even modest with ladies, he is a 
reveller and a rake: late hours, free living, I éciifens s, are 
his favourites ; but—I know not how, they starée disgrace 
him. Brave as Cesar, he is yet as peaceable as F ribble ; . 
is almost impossible to quarrel with him. He is always “ood 
humoured, and the chief and almost the only thing he re- 
quires of you is to set up with him. Every one blames 
Clitander ‘aloud, and yet tacitly and involuntarily absolves 
him. Nature is too strong for reason, and Clitander forces 
you (unless you are a very dull dog indeed) to smile even 
while you shake your head at his irregularities. Ay—there 
he is walking along on the other side of the way: you see 
his dress is the most careless in the world, and yet ie ele- 
gantly genteel he is in it! as if he was elegantly genteel whe- 
ther he would or no. What a pretty figure too !-—-its now 


‘ two o’clock, and depend upon it, he is but just out of his bed 


—or the round house. ‘Its a pity, however, he does not 
take to another sort of life.” That is certain ; and who knows, 
when he is a middle aged man of a hundred, perhaps he will ? 
It is odd ; yet this very life which you almost approve in Cli- 
tander, you despise in Valerius, who is near twenty years 
younger. What think you, if Clitander was to cut off his 
hait, wear a tie-wig, and go into the house of commons, 
would you be charmed with the decent dignity of his new 
character ? Clitander is a comet. 

‘ The language of Gelon is—* It is—you must—I know,” 
and no man knows less than Gelon: the language of Lelius 
is——‘* It seems—You may—lI believe,” and no man knows 


‘ more than Lelius.’ 
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‘ Nothing so different as envy and contempt; and yet no- 
thing so common as to endeavour to persuade others, nay 
nothing so common as really.to persuade ourselves, that we 
despise those whom we envy. 

‘* OQ Tempora! O Mores! O! the profligacy, the luxury, 
the venality of this age !’—cried the unvenal Misanthes, who 
sold out declamations on virtue, honour, and patriotism, for 
‘ bread and cheese ; and he wrote, and wrote, and wrote, till 
he had persuaded himself that all the rants of his abusive and 
injurious pen were precepts of equal authority with those of 
the twelve tables: he dealt about him, he thundered like a 
little God of this nether world, and all in the cause of great- 
‘ness of soul. Nay, [ would not swear that there were not 
‘ certain moments of enthusiastic rapture, when he really mis- 
took the elevated situation of his garret, for a station superior 
to that of the vile nobility whom he so particularly honoured 
with his distinctions. Then there was a certain house, a cer- 
tain rendezvous near the palace, which even raised his hu- 
mourous contempt. QO! the wretches that haunt it are one 
and all infamous scoundrels, thinks Misanthes; and gives 
them a sneer, a something of a witty stroke of contempt. 
It happened that a certain very profligate frequenter of that 
‘certain house, a great man, had some business with Misanthes, 
and appointed him to attend on the morrow at his hotel. At 
the very moment of appointment, be appeared at the noble’s 
study door-—and behold Misanthes! Have you ever seen a 
dog walk about a room on his hinder legs, keeping with diffi- 
culty from crawling on all four, and still bending forward all 
the way he went: > as like as two peas—-I mean the patriot 
and the dog. If the noble spoke, the answer was ready ane 
before the question was asked,—and the sweetest humility ! 
Did you ever hear a certain loose, but humourous French 
song, in which a capuchin fryar is supposed to die, and travel 
‘to not to the most desirable of the two other worlds, where, 
as soon as he arrives, be is accosted by the black monarch, 
with Capucin?— Plait il, in great humility says the capuchin, 
plait il Monseigneur ?’ 

‘Says Philintus, “ What can be the meaning of it? ‘tis cer- 
tainly so—the world is not fond of me; and yet God knows 
[ do all | can to please every body ; 1 study the humour of 
every body, and endeavour to indulge it; 1 omit no oppor- 
‘ tunity of doing pleasure or service, and yet | see it plainly, 
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‘the world does not like me—its very ungrateful though after 
* all—D— —n the world '—rot me if ever I bestow another 
‘ moment’s attention or thought upon it.” Thus Philintus re- 
‘solved: from that moment every body was delighted in him.’ 

‘ Nothing is a stronger proof of the prejudice of education, 
‘than that men, who are born in despotic governments, will 
‘ stretch their imaginations to devise arguments against those 
‘ that are free, since in that instance prejudice is stronger even 
‘than self interest.’ 

‘The opinions of men of great abilities are respectable before 
‘they have given their reasons for them, but afterwards they 
‘are upon a level with the opinions of other men ; for they 
‘ will then depend upon the reasons for support, and not upon 
‘ the authority of the character.’ 


The following preparation is often used in country houses in England, to 
take away any close, unpleasant air, and give a slight perfume to apart- 
ments. It takes a long time to prepare, but is very durable; and a 
handful of this composition placed in a room, will produce its effect for 
a considerable time. 


Take of all sorts of roses, one peck; half a peck of lavan- 
der ; one quart of thyme blossoms; do. of hysop blossoms ; 
do. sage blossoms; do. pot Marjorum ; two quarts of honey 
suckle blossoms : do. S: wingar blossoms ; one pound of bay 
salt; half a pound of salt-petre ; one pound and a half of com- 
mon salt ; a quarter of a pound of cloves; one ounce of Mace ; 
two ounces of Jamaica pepper. Put them all in a pan toge- 
ther, and stir them every day, for a month, or ullthey are thyo- 
roughly moistened, then add the spices pounded ; close them 
down in jars, with a paper, bladder, and leather. Keep them 
in a dry place for a twelvemonth, at which time they are fit 
for use. Lemon and orange peel, salted and dried in an 
oven, thrown amongst it, will improve the Sweet Pot. It must be 
pressed very hard, when put into the jars for the twelve months. 


GINGER BEER. 


Take 13 gallons water, 13 pounds lump sugar, 3 ounces 
ginger bruised, boil the whole one hour, take off the scum, put 
the whites of eight eggs, well beat, to clarify it ; when boiled 
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strain it into a tub, let it stand until cold; then put it into the 
barrel, with the peals and juice of thirteen lemons, and half a 
spoonful of yeast on the top; stop the cask close. In two 
weeks it will be fit for bottling, and in two more you may begin 
to drink it. 
The lemons should be paired very thin and the juice strained. 
The above forms a very grateful drink in warm weather. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Sir, 

I opserve that communications tending to elicit useful infor- 
mation are admitted into your magazine. Allow me to sub- 
mit a request to the learned author of the History of “ Ameri- 
can Unitarianism,” who has done himself so niuch honour, by 
adding to his glory as the Strabo, that of becoming the Euse- 
bius of his age and country. 

Of late we have heard a good deal about town of a letter re- 
ceived by the above distinguished personage, from a gentleman 
of Quincy, to whom he had sent a copy of his invaluable pam- 
phiet. This letter, it is said, contained sundry notices respect- 
ing hereticks of former day: s, as well as some Aints, rather 
blunt than polite, intended for the personal benefit of the learn- 
ed Geographer. He will gratify the curiosity of the publick, 
as well as that of your correspondent, if he will be good enough, 
in the fifth or fifteenth edition of his ** American Unitarianism,” 
to add this letter to those with which he has favoured the world. 
His modesty may induce him to plead, that he has already 
much upon his hands ;—bui the Unitarian plot is happily disco- 
vered, and its aiders and abettors hung up between heaven and 
earth in the Patriot and the Panoplist—the Charlestown elec- 
tion is over, and neither Brattle-street nor Chauncy-place have 
any new psalm books in the press 5 so that he will not be occu- 
pied in keeping them in order. As to the Boston clergy and 
the University, they seem absolutely incorrigible. It appears 
doubtful whether he will get any thing but contempt from the 
former, or if the latter can be induced to buy him off, even 
with a barren D.D.—Such is the reward of merit in these de- 
generate days ! ! 


180 Journal of Elizabeth Woodville. (July. 


He may further allege in excuse, that the hints, above re- 
ferred to, are not over civil. ‘l’o be sure, it sounds rather odd, 
to insinuate, that a soi-disant champion of orthodoxy may re- 
ally contribute to propagate the principles of Voltaire! But 
old men will have their way ; and he who has survived the 
tremendous castigation of the Boston Rebel, need not fear these 


little scratches. He may justly apply to himself what Cowley 
says of the Philistine giant : 


Brass was his helmet, his boots Brass, and o’er 


His breast a breastplate of strong Brass he wore. 


Having thus obviated the most prominent excuses, which 
his retiring disposition may induce him to allege, 1 hope he 
will comply with my request. 

I conclude, Mr. Editor, with a reflection. Under what infi- 
nite obligations are we to one, who comes all the way from 
Contiecticut to reform the ‘heathen and Indians’ of our unh: ip- 
py Massachusetts——-who inform us how much more our fathers 
believed than we do, and how much /ess we believe than we 
ought to do—-who kindly undertakes to regulate our elections 
and our psalm books, to promote uncon in our families, to purify 
our churches, and to cleante that Augean stable, our University! ! 


Yours, Mr. Editor, 


INSATIABILIS. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Part of the Journal of the celebrated Elizabeth Woodville, previous to her 
marriage with Lord Grey. She was afterwards Queen to Edward IV. 
and died in confinement at Southwark, under Henry VII. 1486. The 
following was extracted from an ancient manuscript preserved in Drum- 
mond Castle ; the copyist has modernized the original orthography :— 


Monday morning.—Rose at four o’clock, and helped Ca- 
tharine to milk the cows, Rachael the other dairy maid having 
scalded her hand in so bad a manner the night before. Made 
a poultice for Richard, and gave Robin a penny to get some- 
thing from the apothecary. 

6 o’clock.—The buttock of beef too much boiled, and beer 
a little of the stalest. Mem: to talk to the cook about the first 


fault, and to mend the second myself by tapping a fresh barrel 
directly. 
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7.—Went to walk with the lady, my mother, in the Court- 
yard ; fed 25 men and women; ‘chid Roger severely for ex- 
pressing some ill will, at attending us with broken meat. 
8.—Went into the paddock behind the house with my maid 
Dorothy, caught Thump the little poney myself, and rode a 
matter of ten miles without saddle or bridle. 
10.-—Went to dinner ; John Grey, a most comely youth ; 
but what is that to me ? 2 virtuous maiden should be entirely 
under the direction of her parents. John ate but little, and 
stole a great many tender looks at me 3; said women could be 
never be handsome in his opinion who were not good tempered : 
[ hope my temper is not intolerable ; nobody finds fault with 
it but Roger, and he’s the most disorderly young man in our 
family. John Grey likes-white teeth ; my teeth are of a pretty 
good colour, I think ; and my hair is e black as jet, though I] 
say it. and John, if I mistake not, is of the same opinion. 
{1.—Rose from the table. ‘The company all desirous of 
walking in the fields. John Grey would lift me over every 
stile, and twice he squeezed my hand with much vehemence. 
I cannot say I should have any objection to John Grey. He 
plays at prison-base as well as any of the country gentlemen, 
is remarkably dutiful to his parents, my Lord and Lady, and 
never misses church on Sunday. 
3.—Poor Farmer Robinson’s house burnt down by acci- 
dental fire. John Grey proposed a subscription among the 
company for the relief of the farmer, and gave no less than 
four pounds with this benevolent intent—Mem: Never saw 
him look so comely as at that moment. 
4.—-Went to prayers. 
6.—-Fed hogs and poultry. 
™ Bl ose on the table; delayed till that time on account 
of Farmer Robinson’s misfortune.—Mem : The goose pie too 
much baked, and the pork roasted to rags. 
10.—The company fast asleep ; these late hours very dis- 
agreeable ; said my prayers a second time. John Grey dis- 
tracted my thoughts too much the first time. Fell asleep and 
dreamed of John Grey. 
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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Original letter of Oliver Cromwell, never before published, lately found in 
an old Mansion-house, in the county of Hants. 


Sr 
I thought I should have seen you before your Going Down, 
but Missing of that I thought fitt to send this Short Epistle to 
you. J understand Coll Goffe will be att Winchester to Mor- 
row. I hope you will assist him with your Countenance, he is 
honest and so is his business whoever shall say to the Contrary, 
and if Securyty be judg’d Necessary to be provided for against 
Maligts. and Papists, and reformation of wickedness be a part 
of the Return we owe to God, then my assertion is true, the 
person imploy’d is a Gracious Man if I know one and deserves 
your respect all that I have to say is to tell you that I love you. 
IT rest ¢ 
Whitehall, 
19 Novr. 1655 Your Loveing Friend 
my Service to my Ld Say OLIVER P. 
if he be with you & to my Lady 
To 
Coll Richard Norton 
These 


Oliver Cromwell P. 
{London paper. | 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 
AN UGLY WIFE OR A GIBBET. 


Tue followmg amusing anecdote is extracted from a MS. 
sheet of the Border Antiquities of England and Scotland, which 
is now in progress of publication, and to which Mr. Walter 
Scott is a contributor :— 

“In the 17th century, the greater part of the property lying 
upon the river Ettricke, belonged to Scott of Harden, who 
made his principal residence at Oakwood Tower, a border- 
house of strength still remaining upon that river. William 
Scott, (afterwards Sir William) son of the head of this family, 
undertook. an expedition against the Murrays, of Elibank, 
whose property lay at a few miles distant. He found his enemy 
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upon thew guard, was defeated, and made prisoner in the act 
of driving off the cattle, which he had eollected for that purpose. 
Our hero, Sir Gidean Murray, conducted his prisoner to the 
castle, where his lady received him with congratulations upon 
his victory, and inquiries concerning the fate to which be desti- 
ned his prisoner :—‘* The Gallows,” answered Sir Gidean, for 
he is said already to have acquired the honour of knighthood, 
to the gallows with the marauder.”—* Hout na, Sir Gidean,” 
answered the considerate matron in her vernacular idiom, 
‘would you hang the winsome young Laird of Harden when 
ye have three ill-favoured daughters to marry ’” “ Right, 

right,” answered the Baron who catched at the idea, “he shall 
either marry our daughter, mickle-mouthed Meg, or strap for 
it.” Upon this alternative bemg proposed to the prisoner, he, 
upon the first view of the case, stoutly preferred the gibbet to 
‘‘mickle mouthed Meg,” for such was the nickname of the 
young lady, whose real name was Agnes. But at length, 
when he was literally led forth to execution, and saw no other 
chance of escape, he retracted his ungallant resolution, and 
preferred the typical noose of matrimony to the literal cord of 
hemp. Sach is the tradition established in both families, and 
often jocularly referred to upon the Borders. It may be 
necessary to add, that mickle-mouthed Meg and her husband 
were a very happy and loving pair, and had a very large family, 

to each of whom Sir WituiaM Scott bequeathed g eood estates, 


besides reserving a large one for the eldest. 
[London paper. ] 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, The following letters, containing remarks on the society of Edin- 
burgh, I place at your disposal. WwW. 
Edinburgh, ——— 1614. 


Tue courts of St. James and Dresden are, } believe, the 
only courts in Europe, where they continue to wear upon levee 
days the hoop, high-heeled shoe, and if one may so say, those 
other remnants of the dark ages of good breeding. But it may 
add somewhat to the dignity of a court, if people set apart for 
it a dress, which upon all other occasions is now distinguished 
for its inconvenience and absurdity. From private society, 
however, such deformities were long since banished, and those 
unfortunate hoops, which manceuvred so brilliantly in the time 


of Sir Charles Grandison, have ascended to the garret along. 
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with the methodical principles of honour and politeness which 
prevailed in those days. It is probable that the French have 
taken many of their ideas about English manners from the 
writings of Richardson, for it appears from the memoirs of 
those tines, that the enthusiasm was as great for them in France 
as in Kugiand, and indeed they there continue still to be much 
spoken of.—Here we may see the distance which the French 
have generally kept before the English in the progress of good 
breeding—tuat is, till the era of the revolution. It is the dif- 
ference between the society of Squire Western for example— 
where every thing was boisterous and natural, and the society 
of Sir C. Grandison, where every thing was constrained and 
artificial.——All nations, however, get the habit some time or 
other of talking about the good old times of their ancestors. In 
England this means the times of the English squires——of ready 
and unbounded hospitality—when they served up “ whole oxen’ 
and “ whole epicks”——-oppressed you with perpetual attentions 
and large slices, and never esteemed the measure of their 

gallantry full, till they had locked the door and drank you life- 
bess under the table. Even to this day some of the remote 
Highland chieftains have a feudal custom of bringing their 
guests, after they have gone to bed, a + bowl of hot whiskey 
and sugar with their own hands, and it is really thought an 
affront, if one is not able, in the chieftain’: s presence, to drink 
the whole off to the last villanous dregs. All men who have a 
just notion of right and wrong, will perceive this to be pure 
tvranny—a huge ‘Highlander, dill a two edged claymore in 
one hand. and a bow! of flaming, foaming w hiskey in the other ; 
——but considering that one is safe in bed it is really better to 
drink the whiskey, than suffer the servitude inflicted by the 
stupid, formal hypocrisy of the Grandisons. 

From this tyranny of unmeaning forms we were delivered 
more immediately by the superiour refinement of the French. 
Under the influence of the ‘ petits soupers,” a style of society 
admitting of much nature, wit, and at the same time elegance, 
was established ; and all Europe was enchanted with the po- 
liteness of the French, not because they believed them better 
Christians, or more honest men, but by divesting themselves of 
these absurd ceremonies. they had thrown into their manners 2 
great appearance of simplicity and benevolence without losing 
any thing of their grace and dignity. For the last half century 
these manners have been fixing themselves in the higher classes 
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of people in this country, and, as far as I am able to judge, [ am 
inclined to believe that the condition of society among those 1 ‘anks, 
is NOW superiour to any in the world. Mr. Eustace, the Italian 
traveller, who has certainly had great opportunities of making 
comparisons, places the standard at Vienna; but Madame de 
Stael conveys rather a different impression, nor does it cor- 
respond with the idea, which we have eenerally been accustom- 
ed to attach to Austrian society. —The veneral expres ssion of 
this state of society is simplicity. I do hot mean the simplicity 
of a savage or a shepherd; vor that ind iference which only 
moditied by intercourse, assumes the shape of an officious k ‘ind- 
ness and love to all mankind. Peo ole mect together, not for 
the express purpose of persuading their acquaintance, that they 
entertain a profound regard for them, or to convince them ol 
their infinite superiority. As for the first, they have lived long 
enough in the world to know the difficulty of it.—and the last 
is not tolerated. Whatever diff rence nature or situation may 
make in individuals, , is not prudent at first to display any ex- 
cellence, which would disturb the equi lity of this little re} publick. 
We must not think from this that they repress every sort of dis- 
tinctilon—or condemn to the ostracis sin, Whatever is Conspicuous 
for virtue or genius 5 they only fly away from the presumptuous 
man, he, who comes amone se n cole! ‘ly to seek applause, to be 
* Vorateur du genre humain.” But as to that merit, which 
does not force itself upon their sight, but waits to give them an 
opportunity of discovering it themselves, which leaves them the 
privilege of apprec lating a man by his deseris, and not by his 
pretensions, it sooner or later succeeds in ge tung into its proper 

niche. We may conelude from this, that the society in Europe 
is a jealous and forbidding tyrant, looking with considerable 
coldness upon all new comers 3-+—and so it is—and so must 
all society be, composed of persons of ancient families, great 
fortunes, and distinguished merit. 

We shall see that refinement of society has in all ages kept 
au equal pace with the progress of women, and that it has 
moreover commenced every -where among literary men. . 
it not then true, that refinement de ‘pends upon the cultivation 
of the mind, not upon the purity of the heart; and that the 
most accomplished society which has ever been known, ts 
equally distinguished by a most melancholy poverty of feeling 
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and sympathy. Let us look at those countless races of peo- 
ple, that we jumble together under the name of the “ nations of 
the East.” From the earliest records they have permitted 
harems, concubinage, and other customs, by which women were 
deprived of their just dignity and consider ation in society. Ma- 
homet, who seems to have had some very good notions about 
life, eee women in the same rude and ungallant manner, and 
of the very few that he does admit to the green fields of Para- 
dise—their duty there is not very celestial. Mahomet was a 
good statesman in prohibiting his followers from drinking in- 
toxicating liquors in such a warm climate, but he has left one 
of the most brutalizing and pernicious motives as the reward of 
virtue. ‘These nations had none of that refinement of society 
of which we are now speaking. 

As to the Greeks and Romans, there appear to be no 
traces of it either among them. What if we read of philo- 
sophick retreats and conversations : what if they were wise, great 
and learned: if their virtues were sometimes so rigid as to 
cease to be amiable: if they devoted their sons to death, or 
murdered their “ benefactors” for the sake of the repub- 
lick. What if their writings, paintings, statues, and publick 
buildings proclaim a taste and elegance, belonging apparently 
to the most advanced state of civilization. We can only say, 
that this proves no refinement of manners; and that intellectual 
refinement, that is, genius or excellence in any one of these 
arts, usually seems to precede the age of refinement of manners, 
to which, one would think, it ought to belong. It may be a 
partial explanation of this phenomenon, that genius is the gift of 
nature and refinement, the reward of long experience in socie- 
ty. ‘To satisty ourselves how little superiour taste, necessarily 
imples great civilization, we need only see those beautiful 
and sublime gothick buildings, scattered over Europe, but prin- 
cipally to be found in this country ; raised during a period when 
nothing could be more absurd al unintelligible than to talk 
either of refinement of mind or manners. The Cathedral of 
York, so much spoken of for its symmetry, as well as the 
beauty and cosiliness of the materials, is also remarkable for 
the ingenuity of the workmanship. Sir Christopher Wren said 
of the stone roof, which is one of the most curious specimens 
of architecture in Europe, that if the artist would do him the 
favour to tell him how he put in the centre stone, he could 
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contrive to place all the rest. ‘This church was built in the 
dark ages, though the artist might have been an Italian. 

We are sufficiently informed of the laws and customs of the 
Athenians regarding women ; and it was only courtezans who 
were exempted from passing the life of a sort of low, despised 
and disregarded nuns. As to the Romans, their satirists have 
left us melancholy stories of their brutal and extravagant glut- 
tony, their mad and_ hateful love of publick shows, fights of 
cladiators and wild beasts.—The mention of the other sex is 
seldom made but with contempt and execration ; their names 
are usually coupled with a detail of the most nauseous and de- 
testable vices, which appear to be equally gross and unblushing 
with the Augusta, or the vilest wretch of the Lupanar. 


‘Nec melior pedibus silicem qua conterit atrum ; 


Quam qua longorum vehitur cervice Syrorum.’ 


No wonder Metellus declared to the Roman people in a pub- 
lick oration, that woman was a very ‘ troublesome companion, 
and he could recommend matrimony only as the sacrifice of 
private pleasure to publick duty.’ And no wonder the Roman 
senate permitted Caligula to make his horse a consul, when 
about the same time they passed a decree, devoting to the in- 
fernal gods the head of the first female, who should dare to 
interfere in the concerns of the state. 

Is it then only among Christian nations that women first felt 
and exerted their proper influence? Is this the only religion 
where we can behold Mary the ‘ mother of Jesus,’ and ‘ Mary 
of Magdalen’ kneeling at the foot of the cross, exhibiting the 
true charm of their character, and associating themselves as 
the companions and friends of the Saviour ? It is true that the 
spirit with which the Author of religion lived and died, was 
that of gentleness and forbearance; we cannot therefore won- 
der, that under such a banner man has become civilized, and 
the mildness and delicacy of women have acquired a just influ- 
ence in softening, purifying and_ polishing the fierce qualities of 
his nature. It has been the cruel policy of some Christian 
people to shut up women in convents, but no where has this 
destroyed the exalted respect paid to their character. Men 
have never been made more boisterous and assuming ; on the 
contrary, the spirit of chivalry, if it soon became only an apolo- 
zy for ridiculous enterprises and bloody combats, has left a 
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tet ty, 

ee name, which has served to denote jn all succeeding times the 

+ ie purest degree of knightly virtue.— 

“4. —I swear to thee, mny friend, by the beards of the seven 
sages, when I began this letter, I did not intend to lead thee 
through so many og by sea and land. But. alas! [ ain in 
the land of prosing Honest James Melville, tells us that 
‘Maister John “seed that maist Gila prophet and aposile of 
our nation,’ was half an hour in the ‘opening up of his text,’ 
and an ‘an hour and better’ in the application. Maister John 

probably ‘opened up’ his discourses much better than | have 


done mine; but if his hearers were willing to forgive him an 
‘hour and be etier’ In the application, it behooveth me to take 
courage.— There is every circumstance to make the pind TP 
Edinburgh interesting. It is not so sp 
lously free from oce asioual affectations, as that of ‘th his 
classes in London. There is notia E dibotih that asse eden 
of ancient and opulent families, which we find in the west end a 
London, to give a sort of solid, rich and permanent dignity to soci- 
e ty ‘ and to put down its little eccentricities and absur ditie s. But 
the New ‘Town, which contains about 30,000 people, is the 
winter residence of a greater part of the rich families in Scotland. 
The seat of a Unive rsity, to which L8GO or 2000 students an- 
nually resort, many of them young noblemen and men of for- 
tune. who add something to the eaie ty, and little to the industry 

of the place. This is also the portico, in which several of the 
most disti euished literary men in Great Britain assemble their 
disciples. ‘There is moreover annually produced here, several 
bulky poems, besides numerous small effusions, various histo- 
ries, learned treatises, lots of books of travels. scores of new 
plays, abundance of journals, reviews, a few novels, editions of 
black letter and encyclopedias, besides registers, almanacks, 
catechisms, &c. Ne. 

The society is then reckoned very literary—it is no pe- 
dantry to talk about books—Lord Byron’s monthly muse makes 
conversation for the next month’s routes—the young men walk 
up and down the street with an elegant book under their arm 
instead of a small stick—the character of the place betrays it- 
self in various other symptoms; and while the fashion of some 
towns is the most approved arrangement of a dinner party or a 
drawing room, the prevailing fashion of Edinburgh is for litera- 
ture. Not that this makes them ceremonious, or takes aw ava 
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relish for the thousand brilliant trifles and elegancies of life. 
But nature, which has given these honest Caledonians a coun- 
try hardly able to raise the common means of subsistence, and 
producing nothing nearer the fruits of most other climates than 
a raw turnip, never designed that they should have much wit or 
aumour 3 nor that they should much abound in the endearing, 
affectionate qualities of our nature. She has given them tough, 
inflexible, indefatigable heads, but their hearts are none of the 
soitest or most animated. ‘The Scotch, of the higher classes, 
however, are among the most hospitable in the world : they 
are enlightened, w ell educated, and it is very seldom that the 
part of the w orld from which one may happen to come ever 
creates a look of surprise, or a cool reception. Nationality in 
the senate may be the highest virtue ; but in the drawing room 
it is the lowest prejudice. 

‘The carnival begins in the middle of January and lasts to 
the middle of March. ‘This is only two months for the whole 
vear of routes, balls, dinners, theatres, and masquerades ; but 
they thus accumulate into nae months all the wit, vivacity, 
spirit and splendour of the whole twelve ; which to some tastes 
is infinitely more imteresting, than to be obliged to groupe through 
the never-ending winter o fa northern climate, by the faint 
¢limmering of an occasional tea party, or a monthly dance, 
given for the benefit of some young lady. This sort of scat- 
tered, straggling dissipation, which lasts forever , is the neces- 
sary consequence of a state of society where people have. nei- 
ther a superfluity of wealth or leisure. But in Edinburgh 
making parties is a profession, and as making any thing a pro- 
fession isreally half the charm of every thing, these two months 
pass off with great animation and numberless assemblies. Now 
ihe society of Edinburgh is composed entirely of the nobility, 
men of fortune and professional men ; as Edinburgh is not a sea- 
port, gentlemen, who have business, are obliged to live princi- 
pally at Leith. In this respect the society is a little different 
from that of London, where merchants and bankers are ocea- 
sionally found in the ranks of fashion, and also possess con- 
siderable influence in Parliament. A greater part of the in- 
habitants, however, belong to ancient families, and claim to be 
of that class, whose independent situation in life has doomed 
them to conjugate the verb ennuyer for centuries— je* m’ en- 
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nuie, tu t’ ennuies, i] s’ennule, nous nous ennuyons, vous vous 
ennuyez, ils s ‘ennuient, &c. ‘They have apparently no other 
duty in this sublunary world, than accbmplishing their mind and 
person—passing a few w eeks of the winter in dissipation—the 
summer in travelling, or at their beautiful castles, and country 
houses——making a speech i in Parliament—buying pictures, and 
race horses. | know not how many dull volumes of sighs, la- 
mentations, maxims and moral reflections have been thrown 
away upon the uselessness, vanity and misery of this kind of 
life. But the worthy victims themselves probably need little 
of our consolation or compassion, and our sagacious remarks 
respecting them occasion perhaps about as much gaping and 
ennul in the world, as they are haunted with themselves. | 
conceive that we have little to do with the blue or black devils, 
that may harass the morning meditations of these illustrious 
personages, and we ought to be contented with seeing them in 
company animated, elegant, making no bustle, simple, plain, 
intelligent, well-informed, and without ceremony or affecta- 
tion. The universal party here is the ‘route.’ The house 
is opened about nine in the evening——people begin to go be- 
tween ten and eleven, and stay half an hour or an hour ; ; no 
one sits down, neither are there any of the huge ponderous 
‘waiters, which it will take fifteen men in some degenerate 
day toraise. ‘The ice creams, Nc. are put into a separate 
room, where there are servants to help, &c. One does not so 
much notice in these parties the brilliancy of dresses—splen- 
dour of furniture, as the total absence of all ceremony. An 
unhappy trembling youth is not thrust into the middle of a room, 
encompassed about with rows of stately frowning matrons, and 
compelled upon pain of excommunication, from the court of 
the graces and the next party, to make a solemn prostration to 
each and all. Even the faithful, who enter the temple of the 
far feared MVyan-vuyen-huyen at Aurungabad, are obliged to 
make only 333 genefluxions, as they pass the threshold. We 
should be very culpable if we allowed those unhappy heathens 
to surpass us in the ‘ceremony of the law.’ They go to two 
or three such parties in an evening, and thus contrive to get 
considerable spirit and animation from the hurry and change of 
the scene. 
But those, to whom the brilliant bagatelle of mere fashiona- 
ble life is insipid and wearisome, have still a delightful resource 
in the eminent literary men, that we meet scattered about 
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in all these crowded routs. It is aa idea truly worthy a Ger- 
man annotator of the ‘ ancient légime,’ that literature and sci- 
ence inhabit only convents and colleges, and learned men for 
ever ‘ steeping in port and prejudice,’ or dozing and moulder- 
ing between Greek particles and Hebrew points, must never 
wander forth from their cells to catch a little of the prosperity, 

gaiety and smile of life, and what is more important, to enlighten 
and enliven their fellow pilgrims. But it is not only in the 
cloisters of Cambridge and Oxford that we now meet the learn- 
ed, and it is no deh very true that some of the best bred men, 
and most elegant gentlemen, are among ‘the men of letters.’ 
The frequent presence of literary men in society, has had a 
considerable share in the meritorious undertaking of  banish- 
ing political discussions. ‘T’o be sure, the richer classes have 
few and very few motives for such conversation. ‘They are 
truly independent in politicks. The infrequency of elections—— 
the almost boundless influence of wealth——and the fixed and 
unchangeable condition of their own fortunes, of necessity 
create a comfortable and by no means culpable indifference to 
the concerns of government, provided nevertheless that the 
interest of stocks, and rents of land, are regularly paid. 

Mr. Playfair, who, 1 suppose, goes into as many parties as 
any fashionable young man in the town, is often in the corners 
of these great crowded rooms. He is now about sixty years 
old, w ithout any uncommon appearance, except a pair of very 
intelligent grey eyes, which give his face an expression some- 
what like that of our celebrated artist, Stewart. He was origi- 
nally a clergyman, but from some cause or other he left his 
parish, and was made a professor in the University here. Mr. 
Playfair is distinguished for the soundness and accuracy of his 
knowledge ; and besides his writings in the Edinburgh Review, 
which are principally reviews of mathematical works and books 
of voyages, he published several years since a well known ex- 
position of ‘Dr. Hutton’s system of geology, of which school he 
is considered the head in Edinburgh. He is called the d’ Alem- 
bert of Edinburgh, and with considerable truth, though proba- 
bly it is as great a compliment to Mr. Playfair, as to d’Alem- 
bert. But after all, the principal charm of Mr. P. is the 
affectionate simplicity and plainness of his manners, and it ts 
really delightful to see with what an insinuating mildness and 
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modesty, this dignified, learned and amiable philosopher con- 
ducts himself. Mr. Play fair has never been married, and now 
lives with an unmarried sister. 

In another corner, which to be sure must be the ‘ poet’s cor- 
ner,’ we may sometimes find Walter Scott, though he does not 
much frequent these places. I should think there was no man 
in this profane world, so often asked after as Walter Scott, aid 
no traveller ever lands in sweet Edinburgh without inquiring 


where can he be seen?’ Ina small, dark room, where one ot 


the Courts of Sessions ts held, here is to be seen every morn- 
ing in term time, sitting at a little table and keeping the records 
of ‘the Court, a stout, ee shouldered, brawny and somewhat 
fleshy man,——with Licht ha, light complexion, eyes between a 
blue and a grey, thick nose, round fat fac e, rather sleepy ex- 
pression, Cov ered with ar agged black gown, his lame leg stuck 
under the table, the other sprawling out in seis a manner as no 
leg, lame or not lame, ever ought to be. Such a man, for- 
sooth! as one might swear, heaven had marked out,—as an 
honest good natured soul, though rather stupid withal,—a most 
loyal subject, fit to guzzle port and porter, pay taxes, and drink 
‘God save the King. ’ Not one poetick line or ray of genius 
in his face, except a very slight kindling of the eye, to redeem 
the immortal bust of the author of the Lay of the last Minstre!, 
from the staring, thoughtless, besotted multitude. Mr. Scott is 
now about forty-five years old, descended from rather an ob- 

eure family in Lothian, and when young, he says, that the old 
mnen used to take him up on their knees, call him little W atty. 
and tell him border stories and legendary tales, while his bro- 
thers were gone to work; a privik ‘we, which his lameness gave 
him. Some of those philosophers, who are in the habit of mak- 
ing a ‘morai’ to all their fables, may very possibly find out, that 
tue world has gained another great poet, because Walter Scott 
was born with one leg shorter than the other. It m ay be so.— 
Walter Scott was married some time since to a Guernsey lady, 
an illegitimate daughter of the late duke of Devonshire, with 
whom he was said to have received 10,000/. Tle lady was 
born in Guernsey, and speaks villanous broken English. 
Among her virtues 1 is that of unsparing fury against all unfortu- 
nate wretches, who criticise her busband’s works; and it is 
said, that when the review of Marmion was published in the 
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Edinburgh Review, she was very near boxing the editor’s ears 
at a dinner, where she soon after happened to meet him. 

Mr. Scott has also some otlier blessings, which rarely fall to 
the fortune of a poet. He is the sheriff of a county, commits 
to prison, and hangs with great spirit and quite a vulgar dex- 
terity ; he is moreover clerk of the court before mentioned. 
These two situations give him 800 or 1000/. a year; besides 
he had for Marmion 1000 guineas, 2000 for the Lady, and 
3000 for Rokeby ; and he has also been the editor of several 
extensive works. 

Though Mr. S. is exposed to a constant throng of people 
with letters of introduction, his houses of resort in Edinburgh 
are not very numerous, and he confines himself cliiefly to some 
of the choicest of the ministerial party ; he is himself zealous 
to the last ditch for church and king. A disgust with its poli- 
ticks made him leave the Edinburgh Review, in which he has 
written some pleasant articles. In “his manners he is very mild 
and agreeable, apparently without any vanity, and the only 
affectation he has consists in the effort he makes not to appear 
a poet. He has a great deal of humour, and his conversation 
is principally made up of anecdotes ; he is not, however, what 
they call either elegant or brilliant in company, but then he is 
cheerful and never obtrusive ; upon the whole, one of the last 
persons you would suspect to be Walter Scott. 

Mrs. Grant of Laggan, who is very much known in Old 
England and in New England by her two first publications, and 
very little any-where by her two ‘last, is one of those women 
that the world is willing to call meritorious, to save themselves 
the trouble of making any inquiries about her; though there 
are few women, who have so much fancy and an equal power 
of conversation the first month one is acquainted with her. But 
the circumstances under which Mrs. Grant introduced herself 
to the world left no other alternative than to pity and praise. 
After the death of her husband, she came from the High- 
lands, where she undoubtedly figured with considerable ap- 
plause, and brought with her a large family of children— 
the copy of her ~ Mountain Letters —a sanguine and perse- 
vering spirit withal—a pretty well-informed mind—a_hospita- 
ble and communicative disposition, and a strong brogue of 
Scotch English, and Highland Scotch. The eager and 
extensive circulation of her letters, however, soon enabled her 
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to establish herself in Edinburgh, where she opened her flat,* 
invited every body to come and see her, and began to write 
more books. She was caressed by the first people in London 
—literary ladies opened a correspondence with her, and hun- 
dreds of English came galloping down to Scotland with their 
silly heads full of the most romantick notions about the High- 
lands and Mrs. Grant. ‘They expected a_ beautiful, blooming 
lass of eighteen, just fresh and simple from the side of the 
mountains, bounding with life, enthusiasm, hope, poetry and 
nature. But alas! the pleasures of imagination! The honest 
souls did not recollect how long since Aunt Schuyler flourished 
at Albany, and that the amiable lady herself had indulged the 
publick with American recollections as far back as the year 
17—. Mrs. Grant began these recollections when she was 
only old ; we marvellously fear, that there are few young 
ladies in our ‘degenerate’* day, who have such precious good 
judgments and memories. , 

Mrs. Grant’s strong hold is conversation ; she certainly talks 
with uncommon vivacity, and has that rare faculty of bounding 
forth from a dangerous height, and when most others would 
sink, she soars on triumphantly to the end of the sentence. But 
then she has only three subjects, the life and adventures of 
Mrs. Anne Grant of Laggan, the beautiful lochs, vales, &c. of 
the Highlands, and the greatness of the British nation. These 
dishes, the way she serves them up, are very charming the first 
four or five weeks. But you know, that the emperour Domi- 
tian said, that one could not eat larks? tongues for ever. Mrs. 
Grant by no means visits the first society in Edinburgh, and, 
however unwilling one may be to confess it, her literary repu- 
tation in particular is not brilliant, and hardly corresponds with 
the estimation in which she is held in some parts of New-Eng- 
land. But here again her good fortune has procured her zeal- 
ous and enlightened friends, and it may be my bad fortune, to 
excite a slight murmur among them by the less than common 
rapture with which [ have mentioned Mrs. Grant. She ap- 
pears, however, to be aware of the patronage she has received, 
and her attentions to all Americans, who were made known to 
her, are very constant and of the kindest description. 





* Flat is one story. Many of the houses in Edinburgh are built with 
a publjck entry like a barrack, and different families live on the different 
stories. 
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It gives me the greatest pleasure to speak to you of Mr. Ali- 
son—one of the most amiable and pleasant of men, whose feel- 
ings and taste are equally pure. He has been settled for sev- 
eral years as the first minister of the Episcopal Chapel in this 
place; and certainly for the elegant, mild and persuasive elo- 
quence of his sermons and manner, he has here no equal. Mr. 
Alison was born in Scotland, though educated in England, 
where he had the good fortune to stay long enough to lose the 
greater part of his Scotch dialect. He is married to a very 
amiable and intelligent lady, the adopted daughter of the late 
Mrs. Montagu whose letters have lately been published, with 
whom she lived many years, and therefore saw in her house 
both in London and Paris, the most celebrated of the time in 
which she flourished. This circumstance makes her one of 
the most delightful companions, and if one can be contented 
without crowds and large rooms and splendid furniture, | know 
of no place in Edinburgh, where we may find so much rational 
and unfailing enjoyment. The society which frequent their 
house is select, refined and accomplished, and their table fur- 
nishes the true “‘ cena deorum, ”—the society of men of talents 
and learning, who are capable in their closets of the severest 
study and inquiry, and yet in publick understand and practise all 
the elegancies and pleasantries of society. Mr. Alison is visited 
in the most intimate manner by the best people in Edinburgh, 
and his own charming manners have such an influence, that 
every one is divested in his presence of whatever they may have 
of vanity, pride or conceit. If we wish to have the choicest 
conversation of the best educated and best bred men, if we 
would pour from flasks sealed up in the reign of Augustus, we 
must come to his table. They have an interesting family, set- 
tled, or about to be settled, in the world. Mr. Alison is of 
course well known among us by his Essay on Taste, &c.* 
He has never written in any periodical work, as | am told— 
though he is now engaged to furnish something for the edition 
of the Encyclopedia, edited and published by A. Constable of 
this place. 

In another letter I will endeavour to give you some farther 
account of the society, literary factions, Xc. : 


* A volume of Sermons by him has lately been re-published in Boston. 
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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Anecdote of Voltaire. 


1770. The French theatre has just lost an actor, named 
Paulin, who had been on the stage since the year 1742. In 
tragedy he played tyrants, and peasants in comedy. ‘These 
two parts were joined at the theatre, which was uniting the two 

extremes, the oppressor and the oppressed. He made a pas- 
sable peasant, but a bad tyrant: his playing was heavy and 
without intelligence : his voice was strong, and it was this cir- 
cumstance that deceived Voltaire, who hoped to make some- 
thing of him, and who said, “ Let me alone, Lam bringing up 
a tyrant by hand, with whom you will be satisfied.” Yet the 
tyrant did not answer his expectation, and Paulin remained 
inferiour. ‘The partin which he hoped he would succeed, was 
that of Polifonte, in the tragedy of Mérope. While this tra- 
gedy was in rehearsal, Voltaire overloaded the actors with cor- 
rections, as was his practice: havmg passed a certain night in 
revising his play, he woke his servant at three o’clock in the 
morning, and gave him a correction to carry to Paulin. ‘The 
servant represented to him, that at that unusual hour M. Paulin 
was asleep, and that he should not be able to get into the house. 
Go, answered Voltaire gravely, run, tyrants never sleep. 


vlccount of the Abbe Trublet. 


The Abbe Trublet, canon and archdeacon of St. Malo, one 
of the forty of the French Academy, died at St. Malo, his birth 
place, the 14th of December. His death makes a vacancy at 
the Academy, which, without doubt, will be filled by M. de 
St. Lambert. The Abbé Trablet was not young. He was a 
sworn weigher of fly’s eggs in scales of spider’s webs, to bor- 
row an expression of M. de Voltaire. His pretension was to 
extreme subtlety, his little style was as full of art, as the dress 
of a coquette ; but his pencil was not bold, and his diminutive 
manner always excited an idea of meanness ‘and baseness. An 
acquaintance with his person might however influence the opin- 
ion produced by his works. His face was ignoble and dis- 
pleasing, his air poor and dirty : he wasa low flatterer in his man- 
ners, so that his person was even more despised than his works. 
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His subaltern habits attached him to the car of Fontenelle and 
la Motte Hordant, to whom he made himself a valet. He 
prided himself in knowing and narrating with precision how 
Fontenelle coughed and spit. He published, after the death of 
that illustrious man, a large Fobtencliiina; which i is a master- 
piece of insipidity ; the most insignificant details are related in 
it with a laughable emphasis. The Abbe Trublet wished to 
be extremely ingenious in his expressions, and even in his dis- 
position of commas, and semicolons ; there is a prodigious ex- 
penditure of wit in his punctuation. This recalls to my mind 
a saying of Madame Geoffrin : some person having said before 
her, that the Abbe Trublet was, after all, a man of wit: she 
was in a passion, and said, that he was only a fool rubbed over 
with wit, and that indeed he had the froth it every-where. 
She pretends that men are a composition of different ingredi- 
ents ; that there is a little pot of wit, a little pot of imagination, 
a little pot of reason, and a great kettle of pure folly. Destiny 
takes from these pots whatever it pleases, and from the whole 
composes the head of aman. According to Madame Geoff- 
rin’s opinion, Destiny in making the Abbe Trublet, only drew 
from the great kettle ; afterwards afraid of having taken too 
much, it opened the little pot of wit, which is always boiling, 
and of course throws out froth. Destiny meaning to take from 
this pot, only caught the froth, and daubed over the substance 
of pure folly of which the Abbé Trublet was made up. This 
tale has the air of magick and sorcery, but it has withal an ex- 
cellent moral. The best work by this archdeacon is his Es- 
says on Literature, Philosophy and Morals, in several volumes. 
I read them when I was too young to give my opinion of them 
here ; I believe however, if the Abbé Trublet had confined 
himself to a couple of volumes of these Essays without printing 
any thing else, that he would have passed for a meritorious au- 
thor. But he did not know when to stop, and his latter volumes 
are very inferiour to the former ones. He went on collecting 
every thing he heard said, and reduced it in the evening 
into paragraphs for his essays. He remarked one day, that 
he had hard work to compose a volume every six months ; the 
Abbe Cannoil, who is rather sarcastick, observed, that depends 
on the persons you see. Maupertuis insisted that the Essays 
of the Abbe Trublet had so great a reputation in Germany, 
that the post-masters refused their horses to those who had not 
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read them. In one of the volumes of his Essays, the Abbe 
Trublet composed a dissertation to discover the reasons of the 
ennui that. was caused by the perusal of the Henriad : this disser- 
tation was the true source of the immortality of the Abbe Trublet. 
The author of the Henriad would not be deficient in gratitude 
towards the laborious essayist, and thrust him from that mo- 
ment into all his lesser compositions: the portrait of the Abbé 
Trublet in the Pauvre Diable, is a master-piece that will last 
as long as French literature. The Abbe Trublet had no other 
complaint against the verses of M. de Voltaire, than that he had 
treated him as a deacon when he was an archdeacon ; and the 
patriarch answered to that; [ask his pardon, [am wrong: I 
thought him one of the lesser. The Abbe Trublet sued for 
twenty years to become one of the French Academy, and this 
perseverance contributed much to render him ridiculous. At 
each vacancy he came to Paris in all diligence, by the St. 
Malo stage, made his visits, did not obtain the place, and re- 
turned after the election.* One day Piron, who lived near 
Fontenelle, put his head out of the window, and saw a funeral 
going out of Fontenelle’s; he immediately shut the window, 
and wrote officially to the Abbe Trublet to come and solicit 
the vacant place. ‘Trublet arrived with the stage, and found 
Fontenelle in good health, and no vacant place: it was M. 
Daube, the nephew of Fontenelle, that was buried. Piron 
had imagined that the uncle, at the age of a hundred, must die 
before the nephew who was only fifty, and his client ‘Trublet 
had to pay the coach fare for nothing. He came ino the Aca- 
demy at last without any warning, and when no one expected 
it. The Abbe Trublet, after having obtained the object of all 
his wishes, experienced, what is the most fatal to man, the 
being without any thing to desire, and he fell into a state of in- 
difference and languor. For upwards of five years, he had 
totally abandoned the theatre of his trials and his triumph, and 


* Accounts of the election of members into the French Academy abound 
in these memoirs. It was one of the subjects that most interested society 
in Paris before the revolution. A thousand intrigues were made use of for 
or against the candidates, sometimes rank, sometimes talent, sometimes both, 
and sometimes neither were the successful candidates. The person who 
wished to obtain a seat, made a formal visit to each of the members to solicit 
his vote. On his reception he delivered a discourse in which he eulogized the 
deceased member whose place he had taken, Louis XIV. and the Cardinal 
Richelieu who founded the Academy, and many others. The secretary de- 
livered an answer. 
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had retired to his own district to enjoy the consideration, which 
in the provinces is attached to the title of academician. On 
his reception at the Academy,-he sent his discourse as a bro- 
ther academician to M. de Voltaire; this proceeding touched 
the patriarch, and he made his peace with the Abbe Trublet, 
and this peace has been inviolably observed. From that time 
the Abbe Trublet was no longer stuffed into the little parnphlets 
of Ferney. 


Anecdotes of General Clerk. 


May, 1770. A letter has just been published addressed to 
Brigadier General Clerk, who served in the British army sent 
to the succour of Portugal in the last war. The author of the 
letter is another English officer, who was his aid de camp, and 
who remained in Portugal since the peace. After this event 
General Clerk traversed Spain, and came to Paris, where he 
staid a long time. He is a man of sense, but a great talker, 
and even fatiguing from the trick he has of adding to every 
phrase that he pronounces an Hem? so that he has the air of 
interrogating a person continually, though he never waits for 
an answer. Notwithstanding this, we like him very well, and 
there is only Madame Geoffrin, who must have a great variety 
of people and things, and who does not love to dwell long on 
the same object, who cannot think of General Clerk even now, 
without trembling all over. Baron d’Holbach brought | this 
stratiger to her, and after the first compliments, and a visit of half 
an hour, he rose to go away. M. Clerk, instead of following 
the person who had presented him, according to custom in a 
first visit, remained. Madame Geoffrin asked him if he went 
much to the theatres ?—-Rarely.—To the publick walks ?— 
Very seldom.—To court, to the princes >—No one less.——How 
then do you pass your time? Why, when I find myself in a 
house that pleases me, I converse and I stay there. At these 
words Madame Geoffrin turned pale. It was six o’clock in 
the evening; she thought that General Clerk might remain 
tll ten; this idea gave her the shuddering of a fever. By 
chance M. d’Alembert came in. Madame Geoffrin persuaded 
him after a little time, that he was not well, and that he must 
get general Clerk to take him home. The latter, delighted to 
render a service, told M. d’Alembert, that he might dispose of 
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his carriage as he pleased, that he should not want till the even- 
ing to take him home. These words were a thunderbolt to 
Madame Geoffrin, who could not get rid of our Scotchman, 
whatever change happened in her apartment, by the arrival and 
departure of visiters. At this moment she cannot think with 
calmness of that day ; and she did not go to bed without tak- 
ing precautions against the danger of a second visit. 1 never 
could persuade her that General Clerk was a man accustomed 
to good society. In fact the only thing I knew against him, 
was that he made his horses remain from half past four, at the 
house where he dined, champing their bits till midnight, in the 
midst of winter, without ever moving from the place. But 
here we are, as far from our Portuguese story, as from the for- 
tunate sepulchres of Moukden. Since it is so, it will do no 
harm to relate an anecdote of the celebrated David Garrick. 
General Clerk held a long discourse one day at table, in pre- 
sence of that illustrious actor, to prove that the enthusiasm of 
the English for Shakspeare was only a matter of fashion ; 
that in reality nobody either admired or understood that author ; 
but, that Mr. Garrick, by his acting, which was so full of ge- 
nius, had found the secret to make him the idol of the nation. 
Garrick, a great admirer of Shakspeare, and naturally full of 
vivacity and petulence, contained himself for a long time: at 
length he rose from table, took the hand of General Clerk and 
said to him, f promise you, General, that through my whole 
life I will never venture to speak on the subject of war. But 
it is time to hear the report of the aid de camp who was left 
m Portugal. 


Letter from Lieut. Col. Shaw Groset to General Clerk, 
Elvas, 5 December, 1769. 


A very singular event, Sir, has happened in the vicinity. The 
king, as you know, was residing at Villa Viciosa, one of his 
hunting seats four leagues from here. Last Sunday, in going 
out to ride according to custom, a man in a peasant’s dress, 
with a stick in his hand, waited for him at the gate of the park, 
and when a part of the court had passed, he had the incon- 
ceivable audacity to raise his arm against the prince. The 
king turned his horse upon him and exclaimed, Are you 
mad? At this moment some of the court came to the assistance 
of the king ; but the fellow would not suffer himself to be easily 
disarmed. ‘The Count de Prado among others, received three 
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or four severe blows over the head: The whole retinue being 
now assembled, the man would have been cut to pieces, if the 
king had not cried out, Do not-kill him, but let him be taken to 
Don Lows Acunha, one of the secretaries of state. When the 
man was exammed, to know who he was and how he could 
commit such a rash action? He answered, that he was a vete- 
ran, disbanded soldier, that the king owed him eight years ar- 
rears of pay, several uniforms, and a little mule, that had been 
taken from him by force; that he had presented a petition to 
the ministry, and another to. his majesty without any answer. 
This action will be as inconceivable to you, Sir, as it is to me. 
The man served formerly in a regiment of artillery that was 
under your orders, and has always been considered very reso- 
lute. He says he knows very well that he shall be put to 
death. 


Anecdotes of Rousseau. 


Jean Jaques Rousseau has been for some time at Lyons. 
He has quitted his asylum in Dauphiny, the chateau of Bour- 
deille, if I do not mistake. ‘The cause is said to have been a 
quarrel that happened between him and the lady of the cha- 
teau; but I believe nothing positive is known about it. It is 
however more certain, that he has composed a comick opera 
in one act on the subject of Pygmalion, half sung, half spoken, 
according to the barbarous custom of the modern French opera. 
There is, it is said, only one actor in this play, and that is Pyg- 
malion. ‘The part of the statue is very short, it only speaks 
three mes. When it perceives itself to be animated, it touch- 
es its heart, and says: Jt is me. It then approaches a neigh- 
bouring statue, and feeling it inanimate, says, Jt ts not me. 
Placing its hand afterwards on the heart of Pygmalion, and 
finding that it palpitates, it exclaims, It 1s another me. This is 
perhaps a little confused, a little metaphysical ; me is a very 
abstract term for a first thought, or rather a first sentiment. 
Whatever exists, refers every thing to its existence, by an im- 
mutable and necessary law, without knowing it. ‘To discover 
this now common truth, a long course of observation, and a 
long exercise of our intellectual faculties, was necessary. How 
could a metamorphosed statue find, in the first instant, so com- 
plicated a result, and which supposes so many combimations, 


and understood relations ? ‘The first words of a being suddenly 
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animated would doubtless be some passionate, impetuous, 
mournful expression: the aspect of the universe would agitate 
it; it would think that it was menaced, its own energy would 
excite fear. This is the route to discover what would be the 
first words of a statue ; yet however true these observations 
may be, | am convinced that the three speeches of M. Rous- 
seau’s statue, will make its fortune with the publick, which is in 
the habit of applauding things infinitely more false. What 
seems to me a defect in the plan, is treating it in the ambiguous 
form of our modern operas, where the words are sung and spo- 
ken alternately. A piece in whicha miraele is operated, should 
be the most distant imitation possible of common life. 

It is said that M. Rousseau had thought of forming another 
piece, founded on a very tragick event, that has lately happened 
at Lyons, though he has since given up the intention. A young 
man, an Italian. by birth, a fencing master by profession, and a 
young girl, the daughter of a rich innkeeper, had conceived for 
each other the most violent passion. The parents having retu- 
sed their consent to their marriage, and assured them, that it 
never should take place, the young people after recovering 
from their first grief, swore eternal fidelity to each other: and 
to render their oath mdependent of events, they on a day 
agreed upon, dressed themselves as victims, went to a chapel 
in the country near the city, and there closely embracing, and 
kneeling before the altar, each with a pistol killed themselves. 
The story says, they were besides armed with two poniards in 
case the pistols had not killed them instantly, but that this pre- 
caution was superfluous. Letters from respectable people at 


Lyons, confirm all the details of this remarkable occurrence. 


Death of M. Chatelmont. 


A scelerat, escaped from the galleys, and who had commit- 
ted several assassinations in the streets of Paris, in the course 
of a few days, has just expiated his crimes on the wheel. One 
of those who had the misfortune to be attacked by him, was 
M. Perinet de Chatelmont, who has since died of his wound, 
after having languished a month. He was the youngest of 
numerous protestant family, well known in financial affairs. 
I knew his uncle, a farmer-general, a man of sense, who 
died seven or eight years ago, upwards of ninety. He had 
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passed his youth as was the custom of the times, with the fash- 
ionable wits in the coffee-houses of Paris, and mention is made 
of him in the famous couplets of Jean Baptiste Rousseau, 
which occasioned a criminal process. ‘The elder Perinet was 
cited, as being attached to the protestant faith. When I knew 
him, he had been for a long time neutral ; he possessed many 
millions, with much simplicity of manners, and great subtlety of 
mind. His grand daughters have carried their wealth into two 
families of condition, by marrying one a Langerou, the other a 
Brienne. His collaterals, who enjoy a handsome fortune, neu- 
tral like their uncle, have conformed as to the exteriour to the 
prevailing religion, excepting this poor Chatelmont, who was 
assassinated, and who continued a zealous protestant. His 
brothers spend their fortune in a manner suttable to respectable 
citizens. Chatelmont used his like a holy man who is here 
only on his passage, and is returning to his true country. He 
did not indulge himself with a carriage; he only allowed him- 
self the simplest necessaries, and employ ed all the rest of his 
fortune in works of charity; he had a vast number of pension- 
ers who lose every thing by his death. I have made mention 
of him here, on account of what he said to the murderer, 
whom he was obliged to suffer to be brought to his bedside to 
be confronted with him. ‘The villain attributed his crime to 
the want in which he found himself : Wretched man ! exclaim- 
ed Chatelmont to his murderer, why did you not find me out? 
T would have given you a monthly stipend.* 


Young’s Night Thoughts. 


The first Night of Young, translated into French verse, 
by M. Colardeau, Svo. pamphlet of 30 pages. In this pro- 
duction, a very great talent for versification may be recognised, 
of which the author had already given proofs in other works. 
Of all our young poets, M. de la Harpe, and M. Colardeau are 
the only ones who have any idea of harmony, of that sweet 
versification, that insensibly disposes the soul to a mild and ten- 
der melancholy, of that imitative poetry, which by some secret 
charm, establishes a connexion between a peculiar sensation of 
the soul, and a particular choice of words or arrangement of 
sounds. 

Manes chers et sacres! &c. &c. 


* This anecdote needs no observation ; it is impossible not te remark, 
that this speech is the true sublimity of religion and charity. . 
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These are certainly verses: and if M. Colardeau and his 
comrades add to the talent, which they have received from na- 
ture, the study and application necessary to every man who 
would excel in his art, we shall be without doubt indebted to 
them for very estimable productions. Young’s Night Thoughts 
have a great reputation in England, and even in Europe. _ It is 
said, a German translation exists, which i is a master-piece, but 
I have not seen it. . A certain M. le Tourney gave us a F rench 
translation last year. M. Colardeau, from civility to his rival 
no doubt, pretends that this version had a most brilliant suc- 
cess. Let me perish, if I ever heard it spoken of by any per- 
son whatever. ‘This style cannot succeed in France ; we are 
not abstracted enough, not solitary enough ; we cannot give it 
the time that is necessary for it to affect us. A more real re- 
proach which [ make against this work, is the vagueness which 
it throws about the reader. There may be remarked in Young 
and writers of this class, a heated mind, an extravagant, w ild 
imagination, rather than a deeply affected heart; it is difficult 
to say exactly what he complains of, what are his misfortunes ; 
the objects of his grief are unknown, though he recalls them 
unceasingly. ‘There is in all his writings too many bells, too 
many tombs, too many funeral songs and cries, too many phan- 
toms; the simple and natural expression of true grief would 
produce a hundred times more effect than all these figures: the 
object is to make my tears flow, and not to frighten me like a 
child, by all these images that are terrible and imposing in ap- 
pearance, but which merely g graze the soul and leave no lasting 
sentiment. 


Peculiarity of the French language. 


The Chevalier de Boufflers, while at the seminary of St. 
Sulpice, to prepare himself for a bishoprick, which he afterwards 
renounced for the cross of Malta, made the following rebus 
which is worth preserving. 

L.n.n.e. o. p.y. Lica. tet. )i.a.m.e. 1. i. a. e. t. m. 
ew. licasreit. Lisa. veg. lie. d.c. d.a. g.a.c. k. ec. 

He asserted that in pronouncing these letters, in the order he 
had writtenthem, they would give distinctly the following words. 

‘ Helene est née au pays grec ; elle y a tété ; elle y a aime ; 

‘elle y a été avmée ; elle y a herité; elle ya vécu; elle y est 
‘ décédée agée, assez cassée.’ 
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This piece of pleasantry is worth preserving, because it 
proves one thing that the author did not think of, the cacopho- 
ny of the French language. 1 defy any person to produce a 
similar specimen in Italian: it is therefore much more difficult 
to be harmonious, elegant, graceful ; in one word, a seductive 
writer in French, than in any other language; and the He- 
léne of the Chevalier de Boufflers may teach us the value we 
ought to attach to Voltaire. 


Rouelle the Chemist. 


August, 1770. We have just lost the father of chemistry 
in France. Guillaume Francois Rouelle, apothecary, demon- 
strator of chemistry at the royal garden (garden of plants) of 
the acadeinies of the sciences at Paris and Stockholm, died the 
beginning of this month, after a long and painful malady 
Rouelie was aman of genius without cultivation; before his 
time nothing was known in France but the principles of Léme- 
ry: it was he who introduced the chemistry of Stahl, and made 
known that science which no one thought about here, and 
which a number of great men had carried in Germany to a 
high degree of perfection.* Rouelle did not know how to 
read them all, but his instinct was ordinarily as great as their 
science. He ought then to be considered the foundet of che- 
mistry in France ; and yet his name will be forgotten because 
he has never written any thing, and because those in our time 
who have written valuable works on this science, and whto all 
came out of his school, have never rendered that homage to 
their master, which they owed him: they have thought it more 
expedient to place to the credit of their own sagacity, the 
principles and discoveries that they derived from him ; Roeulle 
therefore quarrelled with all of his disciples who wrote upon 
chemistry. He revenged himself for their ingratitude by the 
insults with which he loaded them in his publick and private 
lectures ; and it was known beforehand, that in such a lecture 
there would be a portrait of Malouin, in another the portrait of 
Macquer, finely drawn. ‘They were, according to him, igno- 
ramuses, barbers, journeymen, plagiarists. This last term in 
his mind had become so odious, that he applied it to the great- 
est criminals ; and to express, for instance, the horrour he felt 


* What was chemistry at this time either in France or Germany? T. 
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for Damien, he said he was a plagiarist. Indignation against 
the plagiarisms he had suffered, degenerated into a mania ; he 
always thought he was pillaged ; ; and when the works of Pott 
or Lehmann, or any other great German chemist were trans- 
lated, and he found ideas analogous to his own, he pretended 
that he had been robbed by those persons. Rouelle was ex- 
tre:nely petulent ; his ideas were confused and without clearness ; 
and a strong mind was necessary to follow him, and introduce 
order and perspicuity into his lessons. He did not know how 
to write ; he spoke with the greatest vehemence, but without 
correctness or distinctness, and he had the habit of saying, that 
he was not of the academy of fine talking. With all these de- 
fects, his views were those of a man of genius, and always 
profound ; but he sought to keep them from the knowledge of 
his hearers, as much as his petulent nature would permit. He 
commonly explained his ideas at length, and when he had said 
every thing he added, but this as one of my arcana, which I tell 
to no person. Sometimes one of his scholars would get up 
and whisper in his ear, what he had just been saying aloud : 

Rouelle then believed that his scholar had discovered his ar- 
canum by his own sagacity, and begged him not to divulge 
what be had just been saying to two hundred people. He 
had such a strong habit of absence, that exteriour objects no 
longer affected him. He tossed about like a madman in his 
chair while discoursing, turned himself over, thumped himself, 
kicked his neighbour, ‘and tore his ruffles, without knowing ¢ any 
thing that he was doing. One day being in a circle where 
there were several ladies, he untied his garter, drew his stock- 
ing down to his shoe, scratched his leg with both hands, and 
then replaced the stocking and garter, and continued the con- 
versation without having the least suspicion of what he had 
been doing. In his course he was commonly aided by his 
brother and nephew, to make the experiments before the audi- 
ence. ‘These assistants were not always to be found ; Rouelle 
would cry out, Nephew! Eternal Nephew! and the eternal 
nephew not coming, he went himself into the back rooms of his 
laboratory, to seek for the objects he wanted. During this ope- 
ration he always continued the lesson as if he was in presence of 
the audience, and at his return, he had commonly finished the 
demonstration he had commenced, and re-entered, saying, Yes, 
gentlemen ; when they would request him to recommence. 
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One day, being abandoned by his brother and his nephew, and 
making an experiment which was necessary to his lesson, he 

said to his hearers: You see, gentlemen, this kettle on the fire 2 
Well, of Iwas to stop stirring it one instant, an explosion 
would follow that would blow us all into the air. In saying 
these words he forgot to stir it, and his prediction was accom- 
plished : the explosion took place with the most horrible noise, 
broke all the windows of the laboratory, and in a moment the 
two hundred auditors found themselves scattered in the garden : 
fortunately no one was wounded, because the force of the ex- 
plosion went up the chimney : the demonstrator escaped with 
the loss of his chimaey and his wig. It is truly wonderful that 
Rouelle, who almost always made bis experiments by himself, 
because he wished to conceal his arcana from his brother, who 
is very skilful, has not been blown up into the air by his con+ 
tinual car elessness ; but from constantly inhaling without any 
precaution the most pernicious exhalations, he lost the use of 
his limbs, and passed the latter years of his life in the most 
terrible sufferings. Rouelle was an honest man, but with 
a character so unhewn, that he neither understood nor ob- 
served the established customs of society ; and as it was easy 
to prejudice him against any one, and impossible to cure him 
of this prejudice, he often lacerated others without rhyme or 
reason ; so that it is quite natural ‘that he should have many 
enemies. He could not esteem the physicks, nor the systems 
of M. de Buffon: he was not affected by his fine talking, and 
some lessons of his course were always employed to decry this 
illustrious academician. He had taken a dislike to Doctor 
Bordeu, a physician of excellent sense. Yes, gentlemen, said 
he every year at a certain part of his lecture, zt 2s one of our 
people, a plagiarist, who has killed my brother, whom you see 
here. He meant, that Bordeu had treated his brother impro- 
perly in a disorder. Rouelle was a demonstrator in the pub- 
lick lessons at the royal garden, Doctor Bourdelin was profes- 
sor, and generally finished his lessons by these words; 4s 
Monsieur, the demonstrator, is going to prove by his expert- 
ments. Rouelle then taking his turn to speak, instead of mak- 
ing his experiments, Gentlemen, every thing that the professor 
has told you is false and absurd, as I am going to prove. 
Unfortunately for the professor he often kept his word. He 
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was a good Frenchman, full of zeal and patriotism, but a grum- 
bler, fond of news when his attention was not fixed on his cru- 
cible. At the commencement of the last war, he wanted to 
command the flat-bottomed boats to go and burn London. 
He did not despair of finding the means of setting fire to the 
English fleet under water, it was one of his arcana. 1 met 
him the day after the battle of Rosbach: he was limping, and 
walked with difficulty : Good heavens! what has happened to 

you M. Rouelle? said 1. I am ground to powder, answered 
he. Lam done up; the whole Prussian cavalry has marched 
this night over my body. He then called our generals pla- 
giarists, and I perceived this was not the moment to make 
him change his opinion. Great military and political events 
sometimes affected him so much, that he would discuss them 
in the midst of his lecture on chemistry. He counted among 
his disciples, not only all the skilful chemists that France now 
possesses, but many other celebrated men of different classes ; 
he had independently of his excellent principles in chemistry, 
the secret of all men of genius; that of making you think. 
Doctor Roux, one of his scholars, has proposed to collect his 
papers and publish them, without which many of his arcane 
will perish with him. 


Anecdote of the Empress Catharine. 


A Russian poet, named Sumarakoff, author of several tra- 
vedies, being at Moscow, had a quarrel with the first actress on 
the theatre of that capital; these accidents happen at Mos- 
cow, as well as at Paris. On a certain day, the governour of 
Moscow ordered one of the poet’s plays to be performed; he 
opposed it, because this actress played the principal part. 
This reason not appearing sufficient to make the governour 
change his opinion, the poet lost himself to such a degree, that 
when the curtain rose, he jumped on the stage, seized the act- 
ress who appeared with all the tragick paraphernalia, and threw 
her into the side scenes. After having thus interrupted the 
publick tranquillity, he thought he had done enough, and in his 
poetick phrensy wrote two letters to the empress herself, with 
as much indiscretion as rashness, filled with complaints and in- 
vectives against an actress.. I defy any French poet to do better. 
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Novelist Marmontel, what do you think would be the conse- 
quence of this inexcusable insult P—But it iseasy to tell. The 
impertinent letters of the poet’ Sumarakoff did not reach the 
einpress; the minister charged with the poetical department 
read them, and gave directions to throw the poet into a dun- 
geon, tll further orders, where he probably now remains. 

Away with the romance and the historical romancer, he 1s 
only a cold and stupid liar. Such terminations are only pro- 
per in countries that boast of the mildness and politeness of 
their manners ; the police is not so perfect in Russia. Her 
Imperial Majesty received the two letters by the post, and after 
having given her orders for the Archipelago, for Moldavia, the 
Crimea, Georgia, and the borders of the Black Sea, she had 
still time to write the following answer: ‘ Monsieur Sumara- 
‘ koff, | have been very much astonished at your letter of the 
‘28th of January, and still more at that of the Ist of February. 
‘ Both of them contain complaints against the Belmontia, who, it 
‘seems to me notwithstanding, has only obeyed the orders of 
‘Count Soltikoff. The Field Marshal desired to see your 
‘tragedy performed ; that did you honour. It was proper for 
‘ you to conform to the wishes of the first person in authority 
‘at Moscow : and if he chose that the piece should be played, 
‘ his will should not have been contested. I believe you know as 
‘ well as any one, how much respect is merited by those men, 
‘ who have served with glory, and whose heads are covered 
‘with gray hairs. - It is for this reason, I advise you to avoid 
such disputes for the future. You will then preserve that 
‘ tranguillity of mind, necessary for your works, and it will al- 
ways be more agreeable to me to see the passions represented 
‘in your dramas, than to read them in your letters. 

‘]T am yours affectionately, 
(Signed) - * CATHARINE.’ 

I advise all ministers, who have the department of lettres de 
cachet, to enregister this form in their records, and never on 
any account to deliver any other to poets, and all who have a 
right to be of the irritable class, that is to say, childish and mad 
by profession. After this letter, which perhaps deserves im- 
mortality as much as the monuments of the wisdom and glory 
of the present reign in Russia, | am afraid that I shall be con- 
firmed in the heretical opinion, that sense is never injurious, 
even on the throne. 
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Cure for a Consumption. 


I will not answer for the efficacy of the receipt which you 
will find indicated in the following recital; but if my remedy 
serves no one, atleast, it cando no harm. Read it, and make 
use of it, if you are in want of it, if you have faith in it, or if 
you have bottles to cork. 

An officer in garrison at Rochefort, worn out with trying 
all the remedies prescribed, to cure him of an obstinate cough, 
ceased using them, and resumed his common mode of living. 
He soon began to raise blood, and his breast appeared affected, 
he still persisted in doing nothing for it. One day having. 
had a cask of wine drawn off, he ‘had half a pound of rosin, 
and half a pound of yellow wax brought into his room, which 
he melted in an earthen vase over a chafing-dish, to seal 
his bottles. ‘This operation having taken up about an hour and 
a half, he thought at the end of that time, that he expectorated 
with more ease, and that his cough was less dry, and less fre- 
quent. He thought that the fumigation which he had by ac- 
cident received, might have contributed to it; in consequence 
he recommenced it, keeping his doors and windows shut, and 
walking amidst the ‘cloud of smoke, that arose from the mix- 
ture. At the end of four or five days he found himself per 
fectly cured. He mentioned his discovery to the surgeon of 
his regiment, who, without believing its virtue, tried it upon a 
soldier who was dying in the hospital of a most decided pul- 
monary complaint. After having had him taken to his house, 
he made him undergo every four hours a fumigation, proportion- 
ing the quantity of smoke to the strength of the patient, who 
as he was very weak might have been suffocated, if the smoke 
had been too strong. After the second day the sick man’s 
cough assumed a milder character, and in six weeks he was 
perfectly re-established. 

And now upon this, as Rabelais says, ‘ amuse yourself and 
drink cool.” 


Translation of Savage’s Life. 


The Lafe of Savage, an English poet, has just been trans- 
lated into French, by M. le Tourneur, the same who translated 
Young’s Night Thoughts, a poem of the finest black, that it is 
possible to imagine, and which the translator has found the 
means to get read by a people whose thoughts are rose-coloured. 
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It is true that this complexion begins to fade. M. le Tourneur 
understands English well, and writes French with harmony 
and purity. This biography of Savage is interesting ; it is the 
delineation of an unfortunate man, of an inconsistent character, 
of an impetuous genius; of an individual sometimes benevo- 
lent, at others malevolent ; at one moment haughty, at another 
mean; half true, half false ; in every. thing more deserving of 
compassion, than hatred, of contenpt than applause ; agreeable 
to hear, dangerous to frequent ; the best lesson that we can have 
on the inconvenience of the acquaintance of poets, their want of 
morality and of propriety. The work would have been delightful, 
and to be compared with the memoirs of the Count de Gram- 
mont, if the English author had intended to have composed a 
satire on his hero ; but unhappily he is in earnest.* 

The accountof the life of the wretched Savage, son of Anne, 
countess of Macclesfield, who to get a separation from her hus- 
band, avowed herself to be with child by Lord Rivers, is in- 
terrupted by extracts from the different works of Savage, and 
most of them very fine. This countess of Macclesfield was a 
strange woman, who persecuted an offspring of love, with a 
rage that was sustained for many years, that was never extin- 
guished, and that is founded on nothing. If a poet had thought 
proper to introduce into a drama or a romance, a character of 
this kind, he would have been hissed, and yet it is in nature. 
Nature then is sometimes hissed, and why not? does she not 
merit it ? 

The life of Savage is followed by that of Thomson, author 
of the Seasons, and of some tragedies. Nothing is to be said 
of him, except that he is the very contrary of the other; his 
biography is tiresome. It is necessary for the happiness of 
those who have to deal with men, that they should resemble 
Thomson ; for the interest and amusement of a reader, that 
they should be like Savage. 1 will only say one word of the 
Seasons of Thompson compared to the Georgicks of Virgil ; 
the muse of Thomson is like our lady of Loretto, and the muse 
of Virgil a Venus: one is rich and covered with diamonds 
the other is beautiful, naked, and with only a simple bracelet. 
Virgil is a model of good taste; Thomson is well calculated 
to corrupt that of young writers. 


* It would have been amusing to have heard Dr. Johnson’s reply to this 
criticism of Baron Grimm. i 
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Sir W. Jones’ letter to Perron. 


January, 1772. M. Anquetil du Perron, of the royal aca- 
demy of inscriptions and belles lettres, published, about six 
months since, his travels in India, with a translation of the Zend- 
Avesta, and the sacred books of the Guebres attributed to Zo- 
roaster. ‘This trash formed three enormous volumes in quarto, 
that cannot be either sold or read. ‘The publick had conceiv- 
ed a favourable opinion of this work, which had been announced 
and expected for a long time. It was known that the author 
had passed many years in India, without any other design than 
that of learning the ancient Persian among the Guebres, in 
order to be able to translate their sacred books, and to bring us 
exact notions of their religious principles, their tenets, and the 
worship of the adorers of fire. It is known that the Guebres 
have the exclusive privilege of being persecuted by the Ma- 
hometans, who with this exception tolerate all religions easily 
enough. Exterminated in Persia, they have taken refuge in 
Hindostan, where the reigning religion obliges them to be ex- 
tremely circumspect. They are then naturally mysterious, 
concealed, and suspicious towards strangers. M. Anquetil was 
not sorry on his return to France, to assure us, that he had sur- 
mounted all the obstacles that were opposed to the object of 
his voyage, as well as an infinity of physical dangers. And 
when he was told that he had probably made himself a Guebre 
to succeed in his design. he gave a significant smile, and shew- 
ed a certain air of satisfaction at being suspected of this apos- 
tacy. At length, after many years waiting, the publick had an 
opportunity of judging of the extent of its obligations to M. 
Anquetil. It had been decided, that if these were the original 
books of Zoroaster, this legislator of the ancient Persians was 
a most signal dotard, who mixed up a heap of absurd and su- 
perstitious opinions, with a little of that common morality, which 
may be found in all the laws upon earth. 

It is evident that it was risking his life very uselessly, and 
very laboriously, to go to the extremity of the globe to seek for 
such a collection of nonsense. [t was not worth going so far 
after folly, for all nations have a sufficient fund of it. But this 
is not the only fault of M. Anquetil. If you have the patience 
to examine his work, you will find in it throughout that charac- 
ter of frivolity, that discovers a traveller to be full of narrow 
prejudices, of presumption and vanity, to whom you can 
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neither grant esteem nor confidence. He is a second Abbe 
Chappe. The one talks to you about his furs, his picturesque 
ature, his halts in the midst of mountains, the balls and fetes 
given him by the ladies of Siberia. The other gives you nar- 
rations full as interesting to inform you that he sat out with a 
complexion of lilies and roses, and that he was every-where 
taken for the Adonis of France. If our travellers and our 
writers continue in this noble strain, it will not be said that we 
have never left our childhood, but that we have fallen back 
into it. 

An Englishman, M. Jones, has given, ina French letter, a 
fraternal correction to M. Anquetil du Perron, in which is com- 
prised an examination of his translation of the books attributed 
to Zoroaster. 

Alter having very properly animadverted on some of the im- 
pertinences of M. Anquetil, on the subject of England, M. 
Jones dwells on the folly of a man who loves his life, and ex- 
poses his florid complexion to learn what nobody understands, 
and which it is neither useful nor agreeable to be acquainted 
with. He proves often and clearly, that M. Anquetil, with all 
his solemn pride, founded on his believing himself to be the only 
man in Europe acquainted with the ancient language of the 
Persians, may be strongly suspected of having only very com- 
mon and very confused notions about it. This pamphlet is, in 
general, that of a learned and enlightened man, and one of excel- 
lent sense. With some slight corrections, and rather effacing 
than adding, one could make a work of this pamphlet, that M. 
de Voltaire might avow.* It may be perceived that M. Jones 
has studied this illustrious writer ; it may also be seen that he 
is one of those foreigners who is not fascinated with French mu- 
sick. They have done the Abbe Chappe the honour to refute 
him in Russia, in a pamphlet entitled Antidote. Some attri- 
bute this work to the celebrated Princess Daschkoff, others to 


M. Falconet, a French sculptor who is erecting the statue of 


Peter the Great, at St. Petersburgh. In this antidote there is 
too much abuse ; but the letter of M. Jones is a model of the 
manner in which those rash travellers should be treated, who 


only make the tour of the world, to acquire the right of talking 
nonsense. 


* Grimm here rénders great justice to this celebrated letter of Sir Wm 

ones when it is considered the exalted opinion entertained of Voltaire, then 
at the height of his fame; while the former was a young man, whose 
§reat talents were yet but imperfectly known T. 
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NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 


7 ) 7 
V rhemdin¢e od uo AC. 

Observations on the effects of the Corn Laws, and of a rise or 
fall in the price of Corn on the agriculture and general 
wealth of the country. By the Rev. T. R. Malthus, pro- 
fessor of history and political economy in the East India 


Colleze, Hertfordshire. Third edition, London, pp. 47. 


Tis pamphlet contains an impartial but very brief statement 
of the general arguments on the policy of the Corn Law. It 
is indeed the abstract theory, if we may so say, of those Laws, 
without descending into any details or calculations of much con- 
sequence, and with a few remarks to suit it to this particular 
season, it has very much the appearance of being copied from 
one of the learned professor’s lectures at the India College. 
We presume, nevertheless, that other paragraph makers have 
already condescended to supply these deficiencies of Mr. Mal- 
thus, and we doubt not that according to the usual mdustry of 
the British metropolis, several hundred ponderous pamphlets 
have breathed their last, before this time, in the same good 
cause. We regret, however, not having been able to see ano- 
ther pamphlet since published by Mr. Malthus on the same sub- 
ject, and which, we understand, recommends more strongly than 
the present one, the necessity of restrictions on importation. 
The well known sagacity, candour, and moderation of this gen- 
tleman on every thing which relates to political economy ; and 
his situation in life, beyond the influence of the prejudices of 
habit or interest, or ministerial patronage, give to all his opin- 
ions the strongest claim to attention. Before giving a more 
enlarged account of this subject, which has often created the 
greatest agitation, and produced the most conflicting opinions 
in France and England, we presume a short sketch of the His- 
tory of the Corn Laws may not be unacceptable. 

The first very certain information, which we have about the 
Corn Laws in England is in the reign of Henry VI. Permis- 
sion was given by Parliament in 1461 to export wheat, when ! 
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should be 6 shillings and 8 pence per quarter. ‘ ‘The inland 
‘commerce of corn was also opened in the 18th of the same 
‘king by allowing any collector of the customs to grant a 
‘Ticense for carrying it from one county* to another.’+ In 
1612 directions were given to the king’s officers to purchase 
corn for the purpose of establishing magazines, when the price 
should be below 32 shillings. Considering the relative value 


, of other articles, this appears to be a great price for those times. ! 
| In 1753, on a complaint from the exporters of corn, that the a 
bounties were not paid, a bill was passed that an interest of 3 : 


per cent. should be allowed upon every debenture for bounty tll 
the pr incipal was paid. In the four or fivet following years the 
high price of corn occasioned frequent riots, in which many lives He 
were lost, and a large amount of property destroyed. During a ae 
that period the Legislature forbid the exportation of grain, re- ie 
moved the restriction upon the importations, and prohibited the 
distillers from using wheat. ‘The scarcity is attributed to the 
|‘ regratters, forestallers, and engrossers of corn.’ But in 
(73 Mr. Burke’s celebrated bill repealed all former acts of pep 
the Legislature, and corn was allowed to be exported when ate 
below 44 shillings, and imported when above 48 shillings. i 
Adam Smith] pronounces this the best bill which could be is 
made in the circumstances of the country. In 1804 importa- 
tion was admitted at above 63 shillings, and exportation below 
48. ‘The twelve maritime counties regulated the price. Since 
that the distillers have been prohibited from using grain for a 
short time. ‘The object of the present bill is to prevent impor- 
tation except the price should be above 80 shillings the quarter. 
The first reading of the bill was had last February, and passed ah 
by a vote of 235 in favour of the restrictions, and 35 against i 
them. ‘The third reading was passed, we believe, last March 
by an increased majority. In the House of Lords a protesi of 2. 
11 peers was entered ; signed, however, by no member of ees 
much political consideration. Lord Lauderdale, who 1s es- Hin. oe 
teemed one of the best informed economists in that body, and Te 


who, we observe by the list of publications, has written a rie 
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“ Hume, vol. iii. p. 215. Ibid. vol. vi. 175. ¢ Smollet, vol. iii. p. 345. 4 ae 
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pamphlet upon the subject, voted in favour of the bill. These 
are the principal facts in the history of the English Corn Laws. 
It is very well known, however, that Corn Laws are not a re- 
cent contrivance of Legislators. They were adopted by seve- 
ral nations of antiquity, and among others by the Athenians, 
who were forbidden to export corn from Attica ; and all who 
brought it from foreign countries, were compelled to carry it 
to the market at Athens. he citizens were also prohibited 
from buying more than a certain quantity, but the price should 
be raised above the ordinary rate, which was about 3s. 9d. 
sterl. a bushel. We may as well observe, that the late discus- 
sion of the Corn Laws involved no allusion to party feelings or 
views. 

Mr. Malthus begins this pamphlet by a statement of the argu- 
ment of A. Smith* respecting the influence of corn upon the 
price of labour, and an exposition of the erroneous principles 
upon which it rests. This doctrine of Dr. Smith has been 
exploded several years, and there are various publicationsT in 
which hints and conjectures of its inaccuracy are developed, 
though excepting the edition of that author lately published by 
Mr. Buchanan of Edinburgh, we do not recollect to have seen 
so formal a refutation of it as the present one of Mr. Malthus. 
It is immediately obvious that the influence of corn upon the 
price of labour is one of the most important points of view in 
which this question can be considered. This therefore must 
be our apology for repeating the arguments of Mr. Malthus and 
other writers upon this interesting subject. ‘ ‘The substance of 
‘his (A. Smith) argument Is, that corn is of so peculiar a na- 
‘ ture, that its real price cannot be raised by an increase of its 
money-price: and that, as it is clearly an increase of real price 
alone, which can encourage its production, the rise of money- 
price, occasioned by a bounty, can have no such effect. 

‘ It is by no means intended to deny the powerful influence 
‘of the price of corn upon the price of labour, on an average 
‘of a considerable number of years; but that this influence is 

‘ not such as to prevent the movement of capital to, or from the 
‘land, which is the precise point in question, will be made 


* Wealth of Nations, ch. 1, 2, 3, b. I. 
4 Among others, see chap. 10, Malthus on Population. 
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‘ sufficiently evident by a short inquiry into the manner in which 
‘labour is paid and brought into the market, and by considera- 
‘tion of the consequences to which the assumption of Adam 
‘ Smith’s proposition would inevitably lead.’ The expenditure 
of the lower classes does not consist altogether in food, and still 
less in grain ; it is composed of the articles of house-rent, fuel, 

soap, candles, tea, sugar, clothing, meat, milk, butter, cltecse; 
and potatoes. It is calculated that the proportion of bread is 
2 parts in 5 of the whole consumption, and though these ¢ divi- 
sions’ are liable to considerable variations, it is apparent that 
the ‘ division’ of corn, so far from regulating the price of la- 
bour, has only an adjusting power of 2-5ths, ‘and even still less, 
(if it was necessary to make such close ¢ alculations) since seve- 
ral divisions in the scale are articles of foreign growth, where 
the influence of the price of corn in the importing country can- 
not be felt to the same degree. As a still farther proof that 
corn and labour rarely preserve an invariable proportion, it is 
only necessary to observe the manner in which a market is sup- 
plied with labour. In general the price of commodities is regu- 
lated by the demand and the supply, and unless the consumer 
is willing te pay a fair value for the commodity, it is withdrawn ; 
or the next year the supply is only accommodated to the num- 
ber of those who are willing to pay this value. But in the case 
of labour the operation of withdrawing the commodity is neces- 
sarily slower and more paintul. The same supply of labour 
must continue in the market not only the next year, but niany 
years to come ; consequently, if the advanced price of provis- 
ions is not so great that the labourer can but support his family, 
he will continue to suffer a gradual diminution of his wages, till 
a suspension in the progress of population causes the market to 
be understocked with labour ;—in which case a competition for 
labour will restore in some degree the proportion between the 
price of provisions and labour. A contrary effect happens 
when a scarcity of labour raises its price beyond the just level ; 
—this is obviously relieved by an increase of population, and 
the value of labour is sunk down to a corresponding balance 
with the value of provisions. ‘The last argument, and which 
to our minds is perfectly conclusive, is thus stated by Mr. 


Malthus : 
Vol. I. No. 2. 28 
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‘If we suppose that the real price of corn is unchangeable, 
‘ or not capable of experiencing a relative increase or decrease 
‘of value, compared with labour and other commodities, it will 
‘ follow, that agriculture is at once excluded from the operation 
‘of that principle, so beautifully explained and illustrated by 
‘Adam Smith, by which capital flows from one emplorment to 
‘another, according to the various and necessarily fluctuating 
‘wants of society. It will follow, that the growth of corn has 
‘at all times, and in all countries, proceeded with a uniform 
‘ unvarying pace, occasioned only by the equable increase of 
‘ agricultural capital, and can never have been accelerated, or 
‘ retarded, by variations of demand. It will follow, that if a 
‘country bappened to be either overstocked or understocked 
‘with corn, no motive of interest could exist for withdrawing 
‘ capital from agriculture in the one case, or adding to it in the 
‘ other, and thus restoring the equilibrium between its different 
‘ kinds of produce.’ 

Of the numberless facts illustrating the errour of the doctrine, 
that * labour is the standard measure of value,” and ‘ corn is 
‘the measure of labour,” we shall mention only one—both be- 
cause it is a remarkable proof of the opinion now universally 
entertained, and also a melancholy instance of the pernicious 
effects of “system” upon a mind so acute and mathematical 
as that of Adam Smith. 

‘From the reign (1327) of Edward III. to the reign (1485) 
‘of Henry VII. a day’s earnings, in corn, rose from a peck to 
‘near half a bushel ;—and from Henry Vv II. to the end (1603) 

‘of Elizabeth, it fell from near half a bushel to little more than 
‘half a peck.’ In the III. of Edward corn once rose 13 times 
its value.* 

If we need farther evidence, what can be more conclusive 
than the condition of our country, where wages of labour are 
high, food generally cheap, and clothing generally dear. This 
circumstance, mentioned by A. Smith + and which would some- 
what have embarrassed that sagacious author, if he had always 
reasoned from his own data, is sufficiently explained to every 
schoolboy in the nation by the abundance of land, the thinness 
of population, extent of commerce, &c. 

From the observations already made, we believe, that we 
are entitled to consider corn as subject to no very peculiar 


* Davenant, p. 81 | Wealth of Nations, ch. 8. b. 1 
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laws, and in discussing the policy of a system of corn laws, it is 
chiefly necessary therefore to attend to the common principles 
which have an influence in diverting the resources of a nation. 
—F or this purpose, Mr. Malthus makes the three following 
divisions. 

‘First, Whether, upon the supposition of the most perfect 
freedom of importation and exportation, it is probable that 
Great Britain and [reland would grow an independent supply 
of corn. 

‘ Secondly, Whether an independent supply, if it do not come 
naturally, is an object really desirable, and one which justifies 
the interference of the legislature. 

‘ And, Thirdly, If an independent supply be considered as 
‘such an object, how far, and by what sacrifices, are restric- 
tions upon importation adapted to attain the end in view.’ 

Upon the first point, Mr. Malthus quotes from the evidence 
given in the house of commons, by which it appears that the 
bullion prices of corn at Dantzick the last four or five years 
have not exceeded “32 shillings a quarter,” and the Baltick 
merchants have expressed an opinion, that if a permanent mar- 
ket could be secured in London, corn would be raised expressly 
for it. Jt also appears from the same evidence, that during the 
same period the price of corn has been in London 78 or 80 
shillings, and even at that rate it was cheaper to import some 
corn than to devote more capital to the land. ‘This remarka- 
ble difference of price is sufficiently atcounted for by the im- 
mediate accumulation of manufacturing and commercial popu- 
lation and capital, compared with those of any other country in 
Europe, the great profits resulting from these investments of 
property ; also, the heavy weight of taxes, the expenses of en- 
closures, and the high price of labour, which upon an average 
is more than double that of any people i in Europe. We may 
also remark that in 1804* the limit below which importation 
was not allowed was 63 shillings. ‘That in the 13 years end- 
ing in that period the average price was 62 shillings, and not- 
withstanding they paid during that time 30,000,000/. for grain 
to foreign nations. We shall here copy, as farther confirma- 
tion, a few results from a table published by order of parliament ; 
not having room for the whole. we can only make a short 
average. 


*~ 
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Annual Register for 1804. 
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IMPORTED. EXPORTED. 
Meal & Meal & 
Years. Corn. Flour. Corn. Flour. 
Quarters Cwt. Quarters Cwt. 
1792 642596 7757 397489 | 174729 | Years of uncom- 
1793 | 1088781 |] 211588 79430 | 115740 | mon scarcity. 
1794 | 1066248 13013 1538265 | 139909 
(795 463939 | 124239 17643 66444 
{801 | 2087614 | 1123714 23617 94814 
{R02 751004 | 252736 144745 | 160813 
1803 507484 | 309569 114006 | 105233 
{804 925755 17072 188019 | 120179 
1812 243833 53038 137530 R31L95 
{814 945587 82165 170145 | 286189 
1815 945587 82165 146851 | 285140 























From this it is apparent how great the excess of importation 
is above exportation, though it has decreased latterly. The 
importation from Ireland is of course not here included. In 
1764,* corn was allowed to be exported from France only, 
however, in French vessels and manned with French sailors, 
and as far as we have been able to ascertain this law has never 
been repealed. Considering, that the importation limit is now 
proposed to be adjusted to 80 shillings, the lowest rate by which 
the farmer can at present be protected, and considering also 
that by an ‘universal freedom of importation and exportation,’ 
* equalizing’ the price of corn in all the markets of Europe, 
assisted by the increased quantity which America could send 
advantageously to her own commerce, it will be found, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Mr. Malthus, that the average price in the 
London market would not exceed 45 shillings. With these 
views and statements before us, we confess that we do not see 
in what way the opinion of Mr. Malthus which we are about to 
quote, can be resisted. 

‘ Nothing can be more certain, than that if the prices of wheat 
in Great Britain were reduced by free importation, nearly to a 
level with those of America and the continent, and if our 
manufacturing prosperity were to continue increasing, it would 
answer to us to support a part of our present population on 
foreign corn, and nearly the whole probably of the increasing 
population, which we may naturally expect to take place in 
‘ the course of the next twenty or twenty-five years.’ pp. 22, 23. 


. 


‘ 
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Minutes of Evidence. 
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The second point proposed by Mr. Malthus certainly em- 
braces the most interesting details, and as no such ‘ freedom’ 
ean be expected (which is the groundwork of the last proposi- 
tion,) the consideration of the present ‘ division, is undoubtedly 
the most important of all. 

‘The general principles of political economy teach us to buy 
all our commodities where we caa have them the cheapest ; 
and perhaps there is no general rule in the whole compass of 
the science, to which fewer justifiable exceptions can be found 
‘in practice. In the simple view of present wealth, popula- 
tion and power, three of the most natural and just objects of 
national ambition, | can hardly imagine an exception ; as it is 
oniy by a strict adherence to this Tule that the capital of a 
‘ conntry can ever be made to yield its greatest amount of pro- 
duce.” p. 23. 

ihe advocates of the Corn Laws have therefore to prove, 
that the present is a proper exception, which at once reduces 
it to a ‘junc tion of advantages and disadvantages, ’—and which 
would be no very difficult matter, provided they were allowed 
to establish their axiom by the notions and practices, which 
have prevailed for centuries in the intercourse of all the coun- 
tries of the world. ‘The fact is, that the commercial code of 
the European nations in particular is merely a budget of re- 
strictions, bounties, and drawbacks. ‘The natural level of trade 
is every-where disturbed and diverted by the contrivances of 
legislators ; and. the necessity of raising a revenue, the satisfac- 
tion of distressing an enemy, or a temporary suffering at home, 
have gradually reconciled the economists to the relinquishment 
of the most beautiful as well as leading principles in their sci- 
ence. For many years England has suffered a0 manufacture 
of any foreign nation, except Russian ‘ crash,’ and a few other 
coarse articles, to enter its ports; the commercial interest has 
also been creating to itself a most unrelenting monopoly by the 
various ‘ orders’ and kinds of navigation acts. ‘The numerous 
bounties and indulgences to trade and manufactures the agri- 
cultural interest has submitted to, whether from ignorance, pa- 
triotism, or interest, we have not time to inquire ; but it may 
be a subject of surprise, that while the two first ‘ interests’ have 
been fortified in every possible way against the participation of 
strangers, the. agricultural interest should at this moment be in 
a great measure forsaken, and exposed to a partial ruin by the 
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competition of foreign produce ; and especially when the ‘ gross 
value’* derived from the land constitutes more than half’ the 
income of the British empire. ‘To this the specious reply may 
be made, that the political situation of Europe the last thirty 
years, has given the farmers more than an equable share of ad- 
vantages ; ‘and therefore in the present change they are only 
suffering the same hardship to which all speculators are €Xpos- 
ed. If this were true, which is not altogether the fact, it does 
not acquit the legislature of the evident injustice of first en- 
couraging too much, and then neglecting to take proper precau- 
tions’ for the protection of the farmers. 

‘ By protecting duties, drawbacks and taxes on almost all 
‘ foreign commodities, capital is prevented from leaving those 
: trades, the prices of the products of which have been in- 
creased by domestick taxation : while, if the ports were thrown 
open to the free admission of foreign corn, agriculture would 
‘ be exposed to the loss of capital, occasioned by the competi- 
tion of foreigners, who not being burdened by the same weight 
of taxation, would possess the most obvious advantages in the 
* contest with our home growers. It may fairly indeed be said, 
‘ that to restore the freedom of the corn trade, under these cir- 
cumstances, is not really to restore things to their natural level, 
‘but to depress the cultivation of the land below its natural 
‘ proportion to other kinds of industry. And though, even in 
‘ this case, it might still be a national advantage to purchase corn 
‘ where it could be had the cheapest ; yet it must be allowed 
‘ that the owners of property in land would not be treated with 

* strict impartiality.’ p. 35. 

Neither do we think it a fair argument on the part of the ma- 
nufactures, that notwithstanding their protecting duties, the ar- 
ticles of their manufacture could not be made so cheap in any 
other country,—if so, where is the necessity of protecting du- 
ties ? But it must be true that when these restrictions were im- 
posed, England could not support a competition ; and even 
now, we imagine, the Americans could carry her some articles 
of India manufacture cheaper than she could make them 


herself. 
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* The whole annual produce is estimated at 430,000,000/. ; of this the 
product of agriculture is 216,000,000. Ina population in England alone of 
pong ng 3,000,000, about 6,000,000 are agricultural. See Colquhoun’ s trea 
tise, &c. 
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We readily admit with A. Smith (chap. v. b. 4,) and Mr. 
Malthus, (pages 26 and 27,) that neither bounties nor restric- 
tions produce either cheapness, or what 1s of more conse- 
quence, steadiness of price. But we may make here a short 
statement of the average prices of corn the last two hundred 
years, principally as an instance of the frequent and striking 
discordance between fact and reason, if we will not take the 
trouble to reconcile them by the melancholy assistance of wars, 
famines, revolutions, and taxes, as is deplorably necessary in 
the present case. 


s. d. 
The average price of wheat from 1605 to 1670* was about 37 
In 1670, slight protection taken for farmer, average for 18 years 367 
From 1690 to 1750, average about 36 


Corn Laws altered in 1757, and in a’great measure suspended in 2 gq 
1773, the average the 40 years of the last century was about 


To counterbalance the advantages of a free trade in corn, 
‘it is alleged,’ says Mr. Malthus, ‘ that security is of still more 
‘importance than wealth, and that a great country, likely to 
‘ excite the jealousy of others, if it become dependent for the 
‘ support of any considerable portion of its people upon foreign 
‘corn, exposes itself to the risk of having its most essential 
‘supplies suddenly fail at the time of its gr reatest need. ‘That 
‘such a risk is not very great will be readily allowed. It would 
‘ be as much against the interest of those nations which raised 
‘the superabundant supply, as against the one which wanted 
‘it, that the intercourse should at any time be interrupted ; and 
‘a rich country, which could afford to pay high for its corn, 
‘ would not be likely to starve, while there was any to be pur- 
‘ chased in the market of the commercial world.’ The first 
answer to this paragraph is made by Mr. Malthus in his Essay 
on Population, chap. 10; the same ideas are faintly repeated 
in several parts of this pamphlet. ‘There cannot be a doubt 

‘ that in the course of a few years, (now, 1813) we shall draw 

‘from foreign countries 2,000,000 quarters of wheat annually. 

‘Jf under these circumstances any commercial discussions 


‘should arise with those countries, with what a weight of 


‘ power they would negotiate! The periodical return of such 
‘ seasons of dearth as those we have lately experienced, I con- 
‘ sider as absolutely certain upon our present importing system. 


* Minutes of Evidence. and Malthus on Population, chap. 10. 
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‘] would ask, is it politick merely with a view to our national 
‘ greatness, to render ourselves thus dependent upon others for 
‘ support, and put it in the power of a combination agaiust us to 
‘ diminish our population 2,000,000°’ ‘To prevent these disas- 
‘ ters, [ see no other way at present than a system of Corn Laws,’ 
&c. Ina note to the same chapter, ‘ ‘There has never yet been 
‘an instance in history of a large nation continuing with undimi- 
‘nished vigour to support 4 or 5,000,000 of its population on 
‘imported corn. In spite, however , of the peculiar advantages 
‘of Great Britain, it appears to me ‘clear, that if she continues 
‘ yearly to increase her importation of corn, she cannot escape 
‘that decline,’ &c. Events have shown that there is conside- 
rable more apprehension than truth in these forebodings ; but 
as a proof that they are not altogether visionary, it should be re- 
collected that Prussia several years since laid a high duty upon 
the export of corn from ‘i ports, when there was an al: uring 
scarcity in Great Britain. We should moreover bear in mind the 
restrictive system adopted m this country. Our sapient notion 
of starving John Bull, is really a very thread bare story among 
the ambitious projects and machinations of our republick ; and 
though contrary to all human experience and calculation he did 
escape starvation outright, we could make him at least pay 
higher prices for his corn, and perhaps force him to the neces- 
sity of raising for himself. The expectation of this necessity is 
therefore a powerful argument on the side of the Corn Law 
advocates. A nation witha can, nor always ought, to bend 
to its interest; and it is as impossible to curb the bursts 
of sudden indignation or the rancour of long nourished pre- 
judices, as it is to calculate the consequences of them. Eng- 
land with such means of power and oppression, so liable to 
provoke jealousy and hatred, perhaps risks too much if,she 
trusts to other nations the feeding of 3 or 4,000,000 of ber 
population. Besides, corn is not like most other commodities, 
of which the deprivation for a few months only occasions a 
little suffermg. A suspension of the usual supply for half a 
year may bring about the most frightful commotions and mise- 
ry, and though we do not undertake, as we have already said, 
to insure absolute starvation, it would cost the nation at any 
rate a few broken heads and broken windows. 
How many facts and confirmations does the history al- 
ready ended of a great nation furnish to theories and con- 
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jectures. We cannot help alluding here to the fate of Rome, 
though we are very far from saying that Rome was subvert- 
ed by depending upon Egypt for its supply of corn, or that the 
distribution of it among the people was one cause of their cor- 
ruption ; but those different circumstances occurred about the 
same time ;—and in such speculations we are not only apt to 
blend the cause and the effect, but also to judge of the fate of 
different institutions, in far different times, by a rule borrowed 
from whatever aflords the most conspicuous example of decay. 


Nam qua dabat olim 
Imperium fasces, legienes, omnia, nunc se 
Continet, atque duas tantiim res anxias optaut, 


Panem et circenses. 


‘ According to the returns made to Parliament in the 
‘course of the last session, the quantity of grain and flour ex- 
‘ported in 1811, rather exceeded, than fell short of, what was 
‘imported : and in 1812, although the average price of wheat 
‘was one hundred and twenty-five shillings the quarter, the 
‘balance of the importations of grain and flour was only about 
‘one hundred thousand quarters. [rom 1805, partly from 
‘the operation of the Corn Laws passed in 1804, but much 
‘more from the difficulty and expense of importing corn in the 
‘actual state of Europe and America, the price of grain had 
‘risen so high, and had given such a stimulus to our agricul- 
‘ture, that with the powerful assistance of lreland, we had been 
‘rapidly approaching to the growth of an independent sup- 
‘ply. Though the danger therefore may not be great of de- 
‘pending for a considerable portion of our subsistence upon for- 
‘eign countries, yet it must be acknowledged that nothing like 
‘an experiment has yet been made of the distresses that might 
‘be produced, during a widely-extended war, by the united 
‘ operation of a great difficulty in finding a market for our manu- 
‘ facturers, accompanied by the absolute necessity of supplying 
‘ourselves with a very large quantity of foreign corn.’ pp. 
28—30. We have not introduced the remarks of Mr. 
Malthus as any thing like principles, because the high price 
of gram, &c. doubtless arose from political events—but princi- 
pally for the sake of present argument, to show the capability 
of Great Britian to supply itself during the most expensive 
Vol. I. No. 2. 29 
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and disheartening period of her war with France ; and also to 
show what is meant by the ‘ powerful assistance’ of Ireland, a 
subject entirely passed over in this short pamphlet, but which, 
as far as we are able to judge, deserves to have considerable 
weight. *It is well known that Ireland possesses much fertile 
land, though now more occupied in pasture than is profitable. 
It is besides well known, that the inhabitants are badly fed, 
badly clothed, and badly governed. The proportion of them, 
however, in 1809, was 4,000,000 agricultural, in a population 
of .6,000,000 ; the quantity of cultivated land had largely in- 
creased, the wages of labour, which are (1809) now 10 1-2d. 
per day, have increased more than a third the last thirty 
years, a greater increase than was ever before known in the 
same period. ‘These highly beneficial effects are solely to be 
attributed to the extension of her export trade of corn, and 
not to any increase of her manufacturing capital, because the 


exportt of linen, the manufacturing ‘ staple,’ has decreased the 
last ten years. 


Quarters 
The four yearst ending 1704, the export of wheat from Ire- 7.106 
land was annually, , 
The fifteen years of the present century,§ it is annually upon 550,342 
an average, ¢ 


The export is independent of flour and meal, of which the 
export in 1814, was 188,385 cwt. ‘The benefits had been re- 
ciprocal, and we find that the article of woollens exported to 
Ireland from Great Britain had increased from 2,100,000 
yards, to 3,790,000|| annually, from 1805 to 1814. It is the 
opinion of Mr. Newenham that corn can be brought from Ire- 
land as cheap as from any part of the world, and considering 
the number of uncultivated acres, the fertility of the soil, and 
the cheapness of labour, this appears a very fair opinion.— 
Such a trade, besides rendering great Britain independent in 
some measure for her corn, possesses the rare advantage of 
employing two capitals in the same country ; a trade, generally 
speaking, of all others the most lucrative. For very ample 
details upon the increase of agriculture in Ireland, the improved 
condition of the peasantry in consequence of it, and her ability 


* Newenham and Wakefield, passim. {Newenham, Appendix. #Ibid. 
§ Table published by Parliament, already referred to. 
| Minutes of Evidence. |) Wealth of Nations, chap. 5. b. 2 
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to supply Great Britain and the colonies with much greater 
quantity of corn than has yet been drawn from her, we beg 
leave to refer our readers to the works of Mr. Newenham and 
Mr. Wakefield, particularly the last. 

Mr. Malthus is fully convinced of the danger to be appre- 
hended to national tranquillity and happiness, from an exces- 
sive proportion of manufacturing population, and he says, 
‘With a view to the permanent happiness and security from 

‘great reverses of the lower classes of people in this country, 
‘T should have little hesitation in thinking it desirable that its 
‘agriculture should keep pace with its manufactures, even at 
‘the expense of retarding in some degree the growth of maa- 
‘ufactures.’ The wages of the manufacturing class are ex- 
posed to incessant and cruel fluctuations—from the breaking 
out of war—the restoration of peace—caprice, fashion, and a 
thousand motives which it is obviously impossible can be under 
the controul of a government. These variations frequently be- 
$et and overpower this unfortunate class with rapid alternation 
of poverty and debauchery, both equally wasting, and alike 
pernicious to morality and happiness—the best, and among 
the lower classes, the only safeguard of which is regularity 
and constancy of employment and profit. However much we 
may deprecate fluctuations of wages in the manufacturing pop- 
ulation, a similar hability in the agricultural community is more 
permanently injurious. This, then, we conceive to be one of 
the strongest arguments for the necessity of Corn Laws in 
Great Britain. An ‘ interest’ which provides so large a pro- 
portion of the whole food of the nation, upon whom every man 
more or less depends for bis daily subsistence, ought from ev- 
ery consideration of prudence to be placed above the changes 
by which all other ‘ interests’ are tossed about. It is surely a 
criminal want of proper foresight and insight to place the ex- 
istence of so large a proportion of the population, as would 
now depend upon foreign supplies, if no corn laws were 
adopted, within the caprice and pleasure of foreign nations. 
‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.’ 
The sudden and terrifick fall of wheat from 125. shillings to 
45 shillings, was necessarily followed by great alarm and dis- 
tress. The farmers were obliged to dismiss their labourers ; 
they could not pay their rents, and a bankruptcy of a con- 
siderable portion appeared inevitable. These appearances 
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were still more striking and afflicting in Ireland, where, as be- 
fore mentioned, the increase of agriculture has been very rap- 
id since the beginning of this century. Such a situation justi- 
fies the temporary interference, at any rate, of the government. 
During the war, capital was every moment accumulating upon 
agriculture ; the profits were certain, and the value of rents 
rose so rapidly that landlords got in the habit of letting their 
lands only for one year—a pernicious scheme, and the shortest 
way to bring back again the unproductive days of the ‘ cotta- 
gers.’* We have only applied the doctrine contained. in the 
following passage. 

‘It may be observed, that though it might by no means be 
‘advisable to commence an artificial system of regulations in 
‘the trade of corn; yet if, by such a system already estab- 
‘lished and other concurring causes, the prices of corn and of 
‘many commodities had been raised above the level of the rest 
‘of Europe, it becomes a different question, whether it would 
‘be advisable to risk the effects of so great and sudden a fall 
‘in the price of corn, as would be the consequence of at once 
‘throwing open our ports. One of the cases in which, ac- 
‘cording to Adam Smith, ‘it may be a matter of deliberation 
‘how far it is proper to restore the free importation of foreign 
‘goods after it has been for some time interrupted, is, when 
‘particular manufactures, by means of high duties and prohi- 
‘ bitions upon all foreign goods, which can come into competi- 
‘tion with them, have been so far extended as to employ a 
‘great multitude of hands.” ’+  p. 34. 

We now come to the third and last proposition. 

‘'The evils which must always belong to restrictions upon the 
importation of foreign corn, are the following : 

‘1. <A certain waste of the national resources by the em- 
‘ployment of a greater quantity of capital than is necessary for 
‘procuring the quantity of corn required. 

‘2. A relative disadvantage in all foreign commercial trans- 
‘actions, occasioned by the high comparative prices of corn 
‘and labour, and the low value of silver, as far as they affect 
‘exportable commodities. 

‘3. Some check to population, occasioned by a check 
‘to that abundance of corn, and demand for manufacturing 


Wealth of Nations. Digression concerning value of silver, &e 
+ Wealth of Nations, b. iv. c. 2, p. 202. 
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‘ labourers, which would be the result of a perfect freedom of 
* jraportation. 

‘4. The necessity of constant revision and interference, 
‘ which belongs to almost every artificial system.’ pp. 36, 37. 

These are certainly real evils. By taking more capital to 
raise at home the necessary quantity of corn that it would cost 
in a foreign country, the substance of the first ‘ evil’ we raise 
in like degree above the level of other nations the price of la- 
bour, and depress the value of silver below that level—the sub- 
stance of the second ‘ evil.’ This is in reality the definition of 
the commercial resources of one nation to struggle with ano- 
ther. We shall quote the remark of Mr. Malthus, to which we 
shall add one or two observations. 

‘Tt is true, that during the last twenty years we have wit- 
nessed a very great increase of population and of our ex- 
ported commodities, under a_ high price of corn and labour ; 
but this must have happened in spite of these high prices, not 
‘in consequence of them; and is to be attributed chiefly to 
the unusual success of our inventions for saving labour, and 
‘the unusual monopoly of the commerce of Europe, which has 
been thrown into our hands by the war. When these inven- 
tions spread, and Europe recovers in some degree her indus- 
try and capital, we may not find it so easy to support the com- 
‘petition. ‘The more strongly the natural state of the country 
directs it to the purchase of foreign corn, the higher must be 
the protecting duty of the price of importation, in order to 
secure an independent supply ; and the greater consequently 
will be the relative disadvantage which we shall suffer in our 
‘commerce with other countries. ‘This drawback may, it is 
certain, ultimately be so great as to counterbalance the effects 
of our extraordinary skill, capital, and machinery.’ pp. 
37, 38. 

In the first place, it has been demonstrated that the price of 
corn has an influence of not more than two fifths upon the 
price of labour. Now, it is probable that the price of corn for 
many years to come, will not much exceed 80 shillings—the 
limit above which importations are now proposed to be allowed 
—and which of course will prevent of itself a great excess. 
The equalized price has been fixed by Mr. Malthus at 55 shil- 
lings during.the ‘ most perfect freedom of exportation and im- 
‘ portation.” But no one supposes that freedom can last long, 
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and it is fair logick to assume, that it will soon be disturbed. 
We therefore think that the eqalized price ought to be adjusted 
higher than this, and a few calculations have satisfied us, that 
from the chances of wars, dearths, taxes, &c. the equalized price 
would be about 65 shillings, if not more. The labourer would 
therefore pay about 15 shillings more a quarter, which is one 
fifth, and one third of a fifth advance. The effect of this upon 
his wages is somewhat as follows : 


The average wages are per day - . . 30 pence.” 
Of this 30 pence there are for 
corn 2-5 equal to - - - 12 pence. 
Upon this 12 pence there is an ) 2 1-3: making the 
advance of 1-5 and a 1-3 of 1-5— > whole wages equal > 32 1-3 
equal to about to about 


which, if the exploded doctrine of A. Smitht could be true, 
would make an advance of about 8 per cent. upon the whole 
annual produce of Great Britain—a thing perfectly iunpossible 
from the obviously little effect labour has upon value—owing 
to the different value of the materials, the extent and_perfec- 
tion of machinery, &c. We do not give this hasty calculation 
as an anticipation of the effects of the Corn Laws; for suppos- 
ing that wages should rise in that proportion, a thing by no 
means to be expected in a country, demonstrated by Mr. Mal- 
thust to have a surplus population even in time of war, we 
know that it cannot have a corresponding effect upon the price 
of commodities. But this result must be pernicious, though 
the lower classes will at first be benefited by the Corn Laws 
from the great number of them employed in agriculture, who 
would certainly be left without employment, if the farmers 
should not be protected. It is to afford this argument, the 
only one of much moment against the Corn Laws, a short illus- 
tration, that we have been induced to lead our readers through 
this dry calculation. 

In the second place,—the inference of Mr. Malthus is cal- 
culated for a state of universal peace. But we are afraid that 
he announces to us better tidings than the world has a right to 
expect. It would seem as if the eternal curse was again gone 


_ “Sir F.M. Eden. This is a little higher perhaps than the average, but 
it is more convenient, and we wish to do full justice to the advanced price 


+ Wealth of Nations, chap. v. b. iv. t Essay on Population. 
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abroad— and I will put enmity between his seed and thy seed ; 
‘it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’ On 
the tranquil shores of our country we fondly, but perhaps false- 
ly, cherish the maxim, that we make war to obtain peace. But 
in Europe this humane principle unhappily appears to be re- 
versed——they make peace to renew war. What if these 
mighty masters have removed, or enlarged, or narrowed the 
lines and boundaries of kingdoms? What if France is curbed 
within its ancient border, and Poland is exalted to its ancient 
standing ? They have not rooted out or softened away the 
black and bloody propensities of the human heart. The fiery 
and rancorous passions of revenge, jealousy and ambition still 
remain, and will it not hereafter be seen, that the subjugation 
of a powerful nation has made it regard with a deadly hate a 
large portion of Europe that before it only despised ? We know 
that there is something like an air of ridicule in auguring 
the coming condition of the world either from the ‘ signs of 
‘times’ past or present; for that surely must be beyond con- 
trol and calculation, which has assumed the awful and myste- 
rious marks of a terrifick romance, and already passing the 
wildest starts of common chances, might justly be styled mira- 
culous in the fearful confusion of good and evil which it has 
brought about, if we did not associate with that word something 
of a sacred and unerring import. At any rate there is a bitter 
consolation in recollecting, that the world has more than once 
before had a universal peace, and that the repose which the 
great powers of Europe obtained at the celebrated treaty of 
Utrecht was disturbed in four or five years by an open war of 
one of the contracting parties, and by jealousies, ‘ quadruple 
‘ alliances,’ and preparations for new wars among the rest. 
Upon the peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748,* Voltaire makes 
this remark, ‘ ou voyoit entre toutes les uations une corres- 
‘pondance mutuelle ; l'Europe resembloit 4 une grande fa- 
‘ mille réunie apres ses différents.’ But in 1755,~‘ une légére 
‘ querelle entre la France et lAngleterre pour quelques ‘ter- 
‘rams sauvages vers ’ Acadie, inspira une nouvelle politique a 
‘tous les souveraines de Europe.’ This was certainly a 
shght cause for dividing ‘la grande famille’ against itself ; but 
it was the beginning of one of the most glorious wars, euided 


~ Siecle de Louis XV. chap. 31. 
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by the greatest minister which England ever saw ;—and it has 
always been reckoned one of the principal causes in accelera- 
ting the downfall of the French monarchy. 

In the third place, suppose a universal peace—we are in- 
clined to believe that Great Britain was never better able to 
maintain a competition with the nations of the continent ; her 
machinery was never so perfect, her resources never more con- 
densed ; her colonial possessions never better secured, and her 
credit never more undoubted in every part of the known world, 
though her national debt was never so great; but is it greater 
now in proportion to the wealth of the nation, than when Mr. 
Hume made his unfortunate prophecy’ Let us take France— 
her manufactures were established by Colbert ;*—he incorpo- 
rated an East India Company, established the woollen manu- 
factory—of glass, &c.—improved those of silk, &c. This 
was nearly a hundred and fifty years ago-—-and what are they 
now? what competition can they bear with the English? It is 
true the commercial industry of France has been checked by 
perpetual wars; but lately a considerable impulse has been 
given to her manufactures from the continental system,——but 
we know at what price—besides, she may have wars again 
without continental systems.— From 1756 to 1788, the price 
of wheat in France was 25 shillings, in England during the 
same period 46. Very nearly the same proportion is now 
maintained ; France being 46, and England about 83. Eng- 
lish manufactures flourished then, why not now? When 
wheat was at 73,—taxes were 34,000,000/.t they are now 
above 60,000,000/. and it does not exceed upon an average 
83s. On the other hand it should be considered, that the 
debts of the different nations cannot be very triflingj—the 
taxes necessary to be levied will impede the progress of wealth 
more than in the common proportion, as they have very small 
commercial or manufacturing funds to draw from—the ma- 
chinery of every description is at least fifty years behind Great 
Britain—the more capital they devote to manufactures, the 
higher of course will be the price of corn. But above all, 


“ Minutes of Evidence. + Siecle de Louis XIV. chap. xxix. { Ibid. 29. 
§ We have seen no statement of the debts of Prussia, Austria, Russia, 
and others ; but by the expose of the abbe Montesquieu, of July 13, 1814, 


it appears, that the total of anticipations and misapplications of funds by the 
old government of France,,is 1,305,462,000 francs. 
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the greatest security Great Britain has against competition 1s 
the almost total absence of capital on the continent, and the 
want not only of credit and money resources, but the whole 

‘materiel’ of machinery, of commerce, manufactures and agri- 
culture is greatly diminished. 

The few last pages of this pamphlet are occupied with some 
remarks upon the currency, which do not materially affect the 
question. We shall therefore relieve the reader from these ob- 
servations, already so much extended, by a short extract, con- 
firming the opinion which Mr. Malthus has more decidedly 
expressed i in his Essay on Population, chap. 10. 

‘Iu the present state of things then, we must necessarily give 
up the idea of creating a large average surplus. And yet 
‘very high duties upon importation, operating alone, are pecu- 
liarly liable to occasion great fluctuations of price. It has 
‘ been already stated, that after they have succeeded in produ- 
‘ cing an independent supply by steady high prices, an abund- 
‘ant crop which cannot be relieved by exportation, must 
‘occasion a very sudden fall.* Should this continue a second 
‘or third year, it would unquestionably discourage cultivation, 
and the country would again become partially dependent. 
‘ The necessity of importing foreign corn would of course again 
‘ raise the price to the price of importation, and the same causes 
‘might make a similar fall and a subsequent rise recur ; and 
‘ thus prices would tend to vibrate between the high prices oc- 
casioned by the high duties on importation, and the low prices 
‘ occasioned by a glut which could not be relieved by expor- 
tation. | 

‘Tt is under these difficulties that the parliament is called 
upon to legislate. On account of the deliberation which the 
‘ subject naturally requires, but more particularly on account of 
‘the present uncertain state of the currency, it would be desi- 

‘rable to delay any final regulation. Should it however be 
‘ determined to proceed immediately to a revision of the present 
‘ laws, in order to render them more efficacious, there would 
‘ be some obvious advantages, both as a temporary and perma- 
‘nent measure, in giving to the restrictions the form of a con- 
‘ stant duty upon foreign corn, not to act as a prohibition, but 
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* «'The sudden fall of the price of. corn this year seems to be a casv pre- 
‘ cisely in point. - It should be recollected however that quantity always in 
‘ some degree balances cheapness.’ 
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‘as a protecting, and at the same time, profitable tax. And 
‘ with a view to prevent the great fall that might be occasioned 
‘by a glut, under the circumstances betore adverted to, but not 
‘to create an average surplus, the old bounty might be contin- 
‘ued, and allowed to operate in the same way as the duty at 
‘all times, except in extreme cases.’ pp. 45, 46. 

Upon the whole then we must coincide in the opinion of Mr. 
Malthus. Asa principle, we are heart and hand opposed to 
any interference of the legislature in the direction of capitals, 
and we hope the mischief which has arisen from some attempts, 
will prevent a recurrence to them in this country. But we 
have shown that legislators in England have for many years 
assumed the privilege of intermeddling in the concerns of the 
merchant and manufacturer, and that they have occasionally 
taken under their powerful patronage the agricultural interest. 
We therefore confess that the impression upon our minds 1s, 
that those English statesmen are in the right who think that this 
is not the moment when they ought to stop. 


“1 Statement of the .irts and Manufactures of the United 
States of America, for the year 1810. Digested and pre- 
pared by Tench Coxe, Esquire, of Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia, 4. Cornan, jr. 1814, 4to. 


Tue subject of manufactures, it might well be thought on a 
first view, would always be treated as a matter of calculation, 
and calm deliberate reasoning, yet like all others subject to 
human restriction, it has been most frequently involved in pas- 
sion and prejudice. Political animosities, financial wants, loca! 
combinations, narrow views, or impracticable theories, have 
often destroyed old, and prevented the success of new estab- 
hishments. And if in the United States, fewer blunders have 
been committed than in most other countries, there are too 
many facts to shew, that this has been more owing to the libe- 
ral, unshackled, hénehiebot spirit of our institutions, than to the 
peculiar sagacity, or prospective wisdom of those, by whom the 
regulations in regard to the manufacturing system are con- 
trolled. 

It is one of the most difficult and complicated questions of 
political economy, to decide when, and to what extent, legisla- 
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tive interference is expedient; in almost all cases it should 
rather follow than originate ; the most laboured statute, and 
greatest encouragement, may’ sometimes fail, even ‘when cir- 
cumstances appear favourable ; and at others, manufacturing 
establishments have started up, and obtained a permanent foot- 
ing in defiance of the predictions, and discouragement of the 
most experienced and dispassionate judgment. In every coun- 
try of Europe, as well as in America, persevering effort, and 
enormous expenditure, have been in many cases lavished in 
vain. Every nation can produce facts to falsify the most inge- 
nious theory. For instance, according to received ideas on 
this subject, a theorist would have said that in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, where the winter was severe, the people frugal, do- 
mestick, and possessed of freeholds, that sheep would be kept 
for the sake of their wool; coarse woollen garments and blank- 
ets would be made by the people, and they would obtain from 
foreign countries the few objects of luxury which they consum- 
ed 5 ; they would manufacture nothing but articles of the coarsest 
kind and of the first necessity. This seems ; perfectly reasona- 
ble, and such would generally be the result, yet one of the earli- 
est manufactures, and which was carried to considerable extent 
in the county a Essex, was not blankets, but thread lace. 
Every country might produce similar exceptions. 
ln ‘Spain, ltaly, ‘Germany, and France, many manufactures 
have failed under the particular patronage of government, and 
even in England some results of the same nature may be found. 
These instances will be.more multiplied in future, since a rage 
for manufactures has taken possession of most of the govern- 
ments of Europe ; who have attributed the wealth of Great 
Britain to the perfection of her manufactures, which is indeed 
a very great source, but not the only one by her power. It is 
the great fault of the European nations to legislate too much ; 
the enterprise of their people is often impeded, and constantly 
shackled with prohibitions, or restrictions. In France, for ex- 
ample, the government have varied their schemes in regard to 
the manufactures of silk and cotton. The former were greatly 
injured by the revolution, because the difference of dress that 
took place, and the loss of a good deal of foreign commerce, 
lessened the demand for them. The cotton manufactures were 
gradually springing up to replace the silk ; for a period, it was 
the policy of the government to encourage ‘the cotton fabricks ; : 
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all of a sulden this scheme was changed, every effort was made 
to discourage them, and revive the fashion and use of silk. 
The cotton still struggled along, till a new tarif of the govern- 
ment to encourage the growth of the raw material in France, 
laid such an enormous “duty on foreign cotton, that the manu- 
factures were completely paralized. it may be easily supposed 
how precarious they must be, under such arbitrary and capri- 
cious control. But in France, as well as in some other coun- 
tries, it was not only manufactures and commerce, but agricul- 
ture also that was restricted. A cultivator in one department 
was allowed to plant a certain quantity of tobacco, in another, 
beets to make sugar; but this could only be done by the per- 
mission of the government, and the punishment was severe for 
any infringement of their regulations. ‘The object was to place 
the people in a state of dependence, that subjected them in 
every thing to the prying, despotick vigilance of the state ; 
and the purpose of all this watchfulness was not, as was pre- 
tended, the impulse of paternal affection, but suggested by the 
grinding, insatiable extortion of fiscal cupidity. 

If we look at the country of Europe, where there is most 
freedom, and the greatest stability of property, we still find a 
variety of impediments, a number of restrictions, the remnants 
of barbarous times, that cannot be removed without serious in- 
jury, though they are in many respects mischievous. Such are 
the custom-house duties and regulations between England and 
freland, the statutes of the ancient corporations, which prevents 
a man from working at a trade if he has not what is called the 


freedom of the city. These things are slowly reforming, but 


will never be wholly obliterated. It is one of our most distin- 
guishing privileges to be free from all these embarrassments. 
Industry, sagacity and enterprise were unfettered, and the con- 
sequences we have all witnessed. ‘To shew them more forci- 
bly, we have tried the system of restriction, and the whole en- 
ergy of the country was fast dwindling to the European scale 
of production. In a luckless moment, a few statesmen con- 
ceived a jealousy of commerce, and though agriculture and 
manufactures were developing themselves through its instrumen- 
tality with the utmost vigour of growth, yet it was conceived, 
that the former was noxious, and, if curtailed, would increase 
the importance of the latter. So because a certain river is 
wider and deeper at its mouth than in its earlier progress, 
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and washed the walls of a flourishing city, the people in the 
flourishing villages above, determined to throw a dam across 
its entrance to the sea to widen it above. The refluent cure 
rent gradually retreated, till it stagnated in the very sources of 
the mountains. ‘The experiment has been costly, we trust de- 
cisive. 

The mind is dazzled in considering the advantages of our 
situation. The vast extent of the United States is open to in- 
dustry, to establish itself in the most favorable spot for its pecu- 
liar pursuits, to exchange its produce with distaut states, without 
duties, monopolies, or prohibitions. | Every year witnesses 
some new manufacture in one district, some new product of the 
surface, or the interior of the earth in another. Massachusetts 
creates an extensive manufactory of straw bonnets. Georgia 
adds sugar to her rich produce. ‘The coasting trade of the 
United States increases daily in importance ; what must it 
become in a few years ? will it not be the same as if the whole 
continent of Europe was united under one beneficent gov- 
ernment ? The manufactures of the north and the rich 
products of the south exchanged without restriction ; without 
jealous rivalries to depress, counteracting duties, prohibitions 
and personal restraints, to force this district to produce what 
another can do more advantageously, how rapid, how great 
must be the prosperity that will ensue! The advantages of 
our situation are so obvious, the general effect is so genial, that 
we can hardly bring ourselves to believe that local prejudices, 
mean jealousies, base political intrigues, and short-sighted im- 
practicable attempts of one section to trample on the feelings and 
interests of another, will ever be suffered to destroy this ‘fortu- 
nate national condition. 

In addition to this freedom of industry, and facility of ex- 
change, we may place the following advantages : distance from 
other manufacturing countries—abundance of water privileges 
in some districts, of coal in others,—ample supplies of the raw 
materials—remarkable skill in the use and invention of inachine- 
ry—the proximity of almost every part of the country to navi- 
gable waters—and a country not overstocked with population. 
On this last point it may be necessary to add some explana- 
tion. When we are talking about the prosperity of manufactures, 
commerce, or agriculture, we do not speak «ceording to the 
European or Chinese standard. We do not consider that 
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country prosperous, however extensive its production may be, 
where the majority of the inhabitants are brutally ignorant, 
and reduced to the minimum of subsistence. If a man is 
obliged to live on a pint of rice daily, as in some parts of 
Asia, if he is unable to obtain more than a scanty supply of 
potatoes, or coarse bread, destitute not only of luxuries, but 
necessaries, as in most parts of Europe, that his toil may pro- 
cure a luxurious landlord a plentitul crop, or swell the re- 
ceipts of a manufacturer or merchant to millions, still it is only 
disease and deformity. .The frequency of wars have so in- 
volved the governments of Europe, that they are constantly 
devising new exactions, whose first effect is to impoverish the 
labourer, and increase the poor. The United States are pros- 
perous, because every man has the comforts of life ; and if he 
chooses, the poorest man, at the outset of life, may obtain a 
competence. If our merchants are prosperous, the sailors are 
well fed and well paid. Ifthe farmer is every year improving 
his farm, the labourers who work hard have also high wages, 
plenty of substantial food, and even luxuries. ‘The same is 
true of the manufacturers. _As there is plenty of land, neither 
commerce nor manufactures can be so overstocked, that the 
profit shall depend on the competition for subsisting with the 
smallest portion of the common comforts of life. ‘This facility 
then of changing from one pursuit to another, leaves us the 
power to introduce every species of labour-saving machinery, 
without fear of starving those who were before employed in 
making the same article. This can only be done partially in 
most countries of Europe. In England, there are some kinds 
of work that are still performed by ‘manual labour, that are in 
this country by machinery ; such, for instance, as the sawing of 
timber into boards, joist, &c. There are many countries where 
improvements in different kinds of manufacture cannot be in- 
troduced, the establishments having been burnt when it was at- 
tempted ; and for many years past, riots, occasioned by the in- 
troduction of machinery, have kept some part of the country 
in commotion, and required the presence of a military force 
for the protection of the manufactories. It is then in a con- 
siderable degree advantageous, that our population should not 
be so overstocked, as to prevent the free use of all improve- 
ments in machinery. 

The price of labour has often been cited as a circum- 
stance, that was decisive against the success of manufactures 
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in this country. On this subject there are many erroneous 
impressions. ‘The labour of women and children, who are 
employed in most manufactures, except those of the metals, in 
much larger numbers than men, is sometimes cheaper than in 
England. Besides, it is a singular fact, that all the manufac- 
tures, which we have so far matured as to do away the neces- 
sity of importation, are those, where manual labour, and _ that 
of the most expensive kind, is almost exclusively employed. 
Such are for instance, books, hats, shoes, paper, saddlery, some 
articles from iron, &c. &e. ‘It certainly then is not the price 
of labour, that prevents our manufactures from bemg much 
more extensive. ‘lhe principal reason has been a more _prof- 
itable employment of capital in other ways. In England, the 
average produce of capital engage xd in manufactures, does not 
yield more than six per cent. in many branches it has for years 
past not exceeded three or four. The rapid accumulation of 
capital here is every day remedying this defect, and could our 
manufacturers be ‘satisfied with the same profits that are re- 
ceived in Europe, there would be no want of capital. Ev- 

ery year, however, greatly increases the capital invested | 
manufactories. ‘Their prosperity will be more solid for being 
gradual. 

The tables which follow Mr. Coxe’s report are extremely 
imperfect ; from some states, returns of particular branches 
are wholly wanting ; sull, it contains a collection of valuable 
materials, and is calculated to give a strong impression of the 
actual extent of manufactured produce in the United States. 
Mr. Coxe estimates the whole value of the manufactures 
of the Union, including domestick spinving and weaving, and 
the labour of every artisan down to a village blacksmith, at 
200,000,000 dollars for the year 1813. It appears that our 
manufactures consume more raw material than is produced 
within the country, in every instance except cotton ; that this, 
therefore, is the only raw material, of which we can export more 
than we import. ‘That the increase of manufactures has kept 
pace with, if not outrun the produce of the raw material, as in 
the instances of lead and wool. The increase of hemp and 
iron has been considerable, the former will soon be adequate 
to the demand of the home market, and no doubt, increase to 
an article of export. Of iron there is an immense deficit ; 
but the quantity from our own mines is increasing. We still 
receiv: the largest portion of our copper and lead from for- 
eign countries. 
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The most interesting passage in Mr. Coxe’s digest, is the 
following account of the cultivation and manufacture of sugar 
in Louisiana. If those fine and extensive regions, whose pro- 
ducts are wafted into the Bay of Mexico, can be cultivated by 
a white population, and there is no physical impossibility against 
it, as bas been absurdly pretended by the advocates of slavery, 
we shall look upon that country with far greater interest, than 
it could have before excited ; and if the experiment succeeds, 
of which there can be no doubt, if it be fairly tried, we shall 
be proud of adding to the experiments we have already given 
the world, another memorable proof that the pertinacious abuses 
of avarice and ambition, are as false in thei pretences, as 
noxious in their effects. 

‘The Sugar of the Cane. This interesting commodity is, 
‘in the United States, in the crude form, little more than an 
‘agricultural production, and in its best refined condition, an 
‘elegant and grateful manufacture. After the acquisition of a 
‘cane district by the purchase of Louisiana,* it was appre- 
‘hended that the constitutional impediments to the importation 
‘of slaves would have, at once, deprived us of much cane 
‘sugar, which our newly acquired country could produce, and 
‘in some degree affect the prosperity of the Delta of the Mis- 
‘sisippi. But the reported production of 9,671,500 pounds of 
‘the sugar of the cane in Lower Louisiana in the year 1810, 
‘with 179,000 gallons of molasses,t is considered as far short 
‘of what that country will be quickly made to produce, by the 
‘general adoption of the new and various operations, in the 
‘culture of the cane and manufacture of sugar, which are found 
‘to be practicable. ‘This new mode of managing sugar lands 
‘appears to be worthy of particular attention and statement. 

Instead of the employment of slaves, requiring a bur- 
‘densome advance of capital, and an expensive subsistence, 
‘the occasional labour of neighbouring, transient, hired white 
‘persons is often used to prepare the grounds with the 
‘plough and harrow, to plant the new canes, to dress the old 
‘ones, and to clear the growing plants from weeds. The 
‘same or other white labourers are afterwards employed by 


_* It is found since 1810, that sugar is produced on the whole coast of 
Georgia. P 

t There were made also 239,130 gallons of distilled spirits out of 239,130 
gallons of molasses in Lower Louisiana, in the year 1810. 
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‘the planters to cut and stack under cover the ripened canes, 
‘so as to prepare them for the grinding mill and boiler. The 
‘ operation of planting occurs after the sickly autumnal! season, 
‘ and before the vernal, and the operation of cutting also occurs 
‘in the healthy season, at the end of the following autumn. 
‘ The service is therefore not unhealthy. 

‘ It is considered to be expedient that the planters who own, 

‘ and they who cultivate the soil, should not expend great sums 
‘in the establishment of mills and sets of works on all the sugar 
‘estates, after the manner of the West Indian colonies of the 
‘ European states. But it is found much more convenient and 
‘ profitable to leave the business of grinding and boiling to one 
‘ manufacturer of muscovado sugar, for a number of planters. 
‘ These persons, like the owners of grain mills and sawing mills. 
‘can be employed for a toll in kind, or part of the produce, or 
‘for a compensation in money. By this method, a tract of 
‘three miles square, or three hundred and twenty perches 
‘ square, which would contain twenty-five plantations of above 
‘one hundred and two acres each, may be accommodated by 
‘one central manufactory of muscovado sugar from the cane 
‘ stalks: for none of these plantations will be more distant from 
‘ the boiler than a single mile ; a mere city porterage or cart- 
‘age. Refineries for making white sugar and distilleries may 
‘be added, and the economy and accommodation to the plan- 
‘ ters will be more complete. , 

‘ The effect of this division of labour and ownership will be, 
rapidly to bring into the most complete and productive culti- 
‘ vation, all the cane lands in the United States; and to ad- 
‘ vance the various manufactures of this valuable and wholesome 
agricultural production. ‘The easy and cheap maintenance of 
cattle, the abundant supplies of provisions, and building mate- 
rials for man and beast, and the abundance of fuel and cask 
lumber, with the benefits to our planters from being more fre- 
quently and comfortably their own stewards and overseers, 
will greatly redound to their convenience and profit. Their 
exemption from duty on their muscovado sugar, their refined 
white sugar, and their molasses, is a very great advantage to 
the manufacturers of it from the brown sugar and molasses of 
the United States.’ 

; Persons interested in commerce and manufactures, or even 
in agriculture, when they see an administration of political 
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philosophers taking their concerns into consideration, feel like 
cats at the sight of an air pump, or frogs at a Galvanick battery ; 
and the result in both cases is generally to ascertain the strength 
of vitality in the parties; and the experiment is sometimes con- 
tinued through protracted sufferings till this is exhausted. It 
was with shuddering anxiety, that we perused Mr. Coxe’s be- 
nevolent views for this part of the country, in particular, which 
we here extract. 

‘ Since an ardent passion for ships, commerce, navy, fishe- 
‘ries, and those monopolies of trade, which are produced by 
‘navigation law, appear to have taken full possession of the 
‘ minds of European statesmen, and since the possession of no 
‘more than eight millions of acres of land, shorn of its wood, 
‘and destitute of pit coal, by Massachusetts proper, Connecti- 
‘cut and Rhode-Island, manifestly denies to the good people of 
‘ those three interesting sections of our country, a considerable 
‘ standing in productive agriculture, and even creates some dil- 
‘ ficulties in the prosecution of certain branches of manufactu- 
‘ ring industry, it would be gratifying to men of a brotherly dis- 
‘ position towards those eastern states, in other parts of the 
‘ Union, if a convenient system for the promotion of the arts 
‘and manufactures could be devised and adopted. It is wor- 
‘thy of the serious and liberal consideration of all the rest of 
‘the Union. 

‘The limited size of those three states, the lightness of the 
‘ original growth of much of their woodlands, the rarity of cal- 
careous substances for building, the consequent use of wooden 
buildings, and the quantities of wood requisite for the repair 
of those buildings and for fuel, suggest the propriety of the 
utmost possible use of all their water falls, instead of an inor- 
dinate use of steam enginery and other modes of operation 
‘requiring fire. ‘The utmost use should be made of all the 
eastern water powers by a skilful formation of their mills and 
‘ machinery. 

‘The want of land in that district, renders it advisable to 
‘ consider the easiest and cheapest modes of human and ordi- 
nary animal subsistance. The cultivation of the potato, and 
of other things of similar fecundity, demand the closest consi- 
‘deration of every friend to those eastern states. Animal 
‘ strength and spirits are no where more conspicuous than in 
‘the country which supports its population, beyond all others. 
‘ by that vegetable. 
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‘The improvement of roads and canals leading towards 


‘ Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode-Island, from the sur- 


* 


rounding districts, of greater-extent and production, are mani- 


‘ testly of the utmost importance, as they facilitate and cheapen 


the introduction of raw materials, grain and other productions 
of the soil of less populous or more fertile districts. 

‘ A due attention to the river, bay and sea fisheries is dicta- 
ted to those eastern states by their unalterable interests, not 


‘only with a view to foreign trade, but as @ source of food ; 


whale bone, oils, skins, and spermaceti, for the eS ao 
aid employment of their manufactures. It merits dispassion- 
ate consideration, particularly by the manufacturing citizens, 
whether the articles produced by the foreign fisheries, of the 
nature of food, ought or ought not to be dutied and prohibited, 


‘ and whether all those, which are capable of use as materials 


employing manufacturers ; or in the frugal lighting or gene- 
ral economy of the manufactories, ought or ought not to be 
exempted from duty. These are new, and it is admitted, 
very nice questions, which arise principally between the manu- 
facturing interest, in the eastern seaports of the United States, 
and those on the seaboard, who pursue the business of the 
fisheries. The fish oils are, indeed, of universal utility among 
our leather dressers. The comparative value of the leather 
manufactures of Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode-lsl- 
and, on the one part, and the fisheries on the other, is in fa- 
vour of their leather business, especially in Connecticut and 
Rhode-Island, which did not partake largely in the exports of 
the fisheries, for some years before the present war. 

‘The economy of fuel is so important to the internal busi- 
ness of the old eastern settlements, that it merits further con- 
sideration. ‘There are manufactures of metals, which require 
little or no use of fire, such as wire-drawing, cut-nail making, 
stamping, grinding, and cutting nails and ‘machines, turning 
and boring mills. Metallick objects like these are best adapt- 
ed to those old settlements, which have become deficient in 
wood, and have not pit coal. There are other manufactories 
which require little or no fire: such as carding, spinning, and 
fulling mills: oil, paper, snuff, starch and powder mills. 
Works like these, alee, will prove highly convenient to districts, 
which are aly supplied with fuel. Household manufactures 
are perfectly suitable to such districts, because the fire neces- 
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‘sary for culinary and other domestick purposes, is all that is 
‘ required. 

‘ As the present war and the existing blockade have greatly 

‘interfered with the transportation of southern raw materials to 
‘ the old and populous settlements of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
‘cut, and Rhode-Island, it appears that wool is a much better 
‘ object of staple manufacture in those states, than cotton, and 

‘it seems expedient for them rather to attend to sheep, than 

‘ even to possess horned cattle, mules and hogs. ‘To an observ- 

‘ing and reflecting people, who can best give practical direc- 
‘ tion to the most suitable branches of their own industr y, it ap- 
‘ pears sufficient to offer, by way of example, such principles 
‘ and such suggestions, in regard to the mode of encouraging 

‘ manufactures, as have been mentioned. It is however on fre- 

‘ quent and serious reflection believed, that Massachusetts pro- 

‘ per, Connecticut, and Rhode-Island, will derive many advan- 

‘ tages, from an investigation and application of the principles 

‘suggested.’ pp. 57, 58. 

The tone of condescending protection towards ‘ the good 
people of those three interesting sections of our country,’ is_ 
certainly amusing ; but however grateful we may be to Mr. 
Coxe, for this, we must not, in a moment of good humour, be 
thrown off our guard: we must protest against, as strongly as 
we deprecate any schemes for the improvement of our affairs ; 
and however ‘it would be gratifying to men of a brotherly dis- 

‘ position towards those eastern states, in other parts of the 

* Union, if a convenient system for the promotion of the arts could 
‘ be devised and adopted,’ we cannot afford to give them this 
gratification. ‘The truth is, we have tried it, and we prefer 
being let alone. 

We felt for a moment some uneasiness at the following hint. 
‘ The aggregate of the areas of the lakes is as great as a con- 
‘ siderable sea. The caviar and isinglass are objects of atten- 
‘tion in Russia. The sturgeon, of which they are made, is 
‘the Aceipenser Ruth: et Stur. Lannai. It abounds in the 
‘fresh waters of the Don and the Wolga, and is suitable for 
‘our lakes.’ Now in the first place, it certainly is not desira- 


ble to mtroduce such a gross and disgusting eatable as 
caviar; and as to isinglass, which is not made from sturgeon, 
it would have been quite as patriotick to encourage the 
substitute prepared from codfish, suggested by the inge- 
nious Mr. Murdock in England, when the war prevented its 
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coming from Russia; and for which the London brewers made 
him a present of two or three thousand pounds. Yet, if Mr. 
Coxe can persuade the adniinistration to stock the lakes with 
dolphins or sturgeons, as they have already done it with ships 
of the line, there is at least no necessity to embroil themselves 
with the Russian government, by trying to seduce their sub- 
jects ; but they may find the ccipenser Ruth: et Stur. Lin- 
n@i, or at least a very near relation, in great abundance in the 
rivers of Maine. 

Among the queer things in this report, is the following re- 
mark upon sculpture in Greece and Egypt. Other causes have 
been assigned for the different course pursued by the Greeks 
and Egyptians. Mr. Coxe’s theory did not occur to the Abbe 
Winkleman. ‘ It appears that even in the south, the presence 

‘ of various raw materials, and still more the great redundancy 

‘of cotton have excited innumerable and valuable manufac- 
‘tures. It is believed’ (by whom ?°) ‘ that to the excitement pro- 
‘ duced by the presence of the finest marbles, more than to a 
peculiar eminence of genius, that the Greeks and Romans 
owe their possession of the beautiful and grand fabrications 
‘ from those materials. ‘The invention of statuary oceurred 1 
Egypt, but it did not rise to any perfection, in a country des- 
titute of fine marble. 

The close attention that is necessary to comprehend a work 
of this kind may be imagined from the following sentences : 
‘It is believed that a dry air is very favourable to the health of 
‘ sheep, and to the fineness and delicacy of the wool, and it is 
‘presumed that the United States may entertain a just conti- 
‘ dence in the success of their woollen manufacture, from their 
‘ enjoying an atmosphere of this character. ‘The most suc- 
‘ cessful woollen manufacture in the world is found in ap insular 
‘and humid situation ; our success therefore may become very 
great. —‘ It was also intended by means of these facts adduc- 
ed or as presented in the communication to the Treasury, to 
bring into view a part of the general and technical grounds, 
on which manufactures appear to stand in this country, and 
in modern times when manual labour has been wonderfully 
substituted by various devices, which in a very great degree 
have superseded and abridged the use of bands. Having 
hazarded a very zealous and sanguine promulgation of that 
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‘ topick in favour of manufactures twenty-seven years ago, in a 
‘ publick discourse, which was passed to the world in numerous 
‘ copies and editions, the limited degree of notice which labour 
‘saving machinery, devices, and processes had subsequently 
‘received in the United States, was a matter of surprise and 
‘regret.’ ‘This last sentence is above all comment. 

Calculations like the following are favourite ones with the 
author. Ifthe whole country were occupied, like certain dis- 
tricts, in any particular manufacture, nails, or shoes for exam- 
ple, the market would run the risk of bemg overstocked ; yet 
we do not perceive what is his object, if it be not, to excite 
such a general exertion. ‘ Pennsylvania. the greatest nail 
‘ making state, produces at the rate of nine pound of nails for 
‘ each person in the state, which is at the rate of 65,000,000 
‘of pounds for the whole white population of the United States, 
‘ were equal attention paid to this gainful economy of time and 
‘Jabour.’ p. 31. 

We must express the most unfeigned regret, that Mr. Coxe 
was employed to prepare this statement of the manufactures of 
the United Sates. In reading his performance, we could not 
help compassionating the lot of men in office ; the publick are 
always prone to blame them, and do not consider how much 
they are perplexed. When Mr. Gallatin resolved on leaving 
the Treasury, one of the most sagacious movements ever taken 
by taat subtle minister, at the very moment when the anxious 
solicitude of Mr. Jefferson about the appropriation of a sur- 
plus revenue was completely dissipated ; when the invaluable 
scheine of ‘ husbanding our essential resources’ was ‘ at the 
* full tide of successful experiment,’ how do we know the share, 
that this book had in assisting his determination? After la- 
bourmg all day to devise the best means of carrying on war 
without taxes, and expecting a little relaxation in the evening 
from the reports of Mr. Coxe, he finds that he has employed a 
writer that abounds in such rash assertions as the following : 
‘ Not a building for man, for cattle, nor for the safe keeping of 
‘ produce or merchandize, not a plough, a mill, a loom, a 
‘ wheel, a spindle, a carding machine, a fire arm, a sword, a 
‘ wagon, or a ship can be provided without the manufactures 
‘ of the iron branch.—The uses of leather are of the utmost 
‘importance to health, the facilitation of industry, the diffusion 
‘of knowledge, and the military operations of the United 
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‘ States by land and sea.—The spinning wheel, the loom, and 
‘ the fulling mill are real aids to manual labour.—Our inex- 
‘ haustible stock of wood actually cumbers much excellent soil, 
‘ and suspends its cultivation and improvement.—In regard to the 
‘ importance of agriculture, the most correct convictions of mind 
‘are universal.’ It may be safely” (safely!) ‘alleged, that 
‘ the natural and cultivated trees of the United States are ren- 
‘ dered by manufactures avery great benefit to the landed in- 
‘ terest.’-—-And these novel assertions are accompanied by such 
phraseology as this; ‘ adversary belligerents—the American 
‘ mind—testing the correctness of this allegation—these facts 
‘from the most considerable return, are respectfully adduced 
‘and rendered prominent, in order to evidence by the relative 
‘ truths—boring cannon for the reception of the ball—to possess 
‘ every able- bodied white man in the United States of a sword 
‘or a pike—as very profitable and as moralizing rivals of dis- 
‘ tilled spirits, all the other drinks, such as fermented malt li- 
quors, cider, currant wine, perry, and grape wine are respect- 
‘fully conceived to merit a sanctioned investigation and per- 
spicuous display for the use of the community.’ It is not 
surprising that the Secretary of the ‘Treasury preferred going to 
Europe, to remaining in the situation in which he was placed. 


~~ 


no 


Journal of a Cruise made to the Pacifick Ocean, by Captain 
David Porter, in the United States frigate Essex, in the 


years 1812, 1813, and 1814. Containing descriptions of 


the Cape de Verd Islands, Coasts of Brazil, Patagonia, 


Chilt, ‘al Peru, and of the Gallapagos Islands ; also, a 

full account of the Washington Groupe of Islands, the 
Manners, Customs, and Dress of the Inhabitants, §c. §c. 
Illustrated with fourteen engravings. In two volumes. 
Philadelphia, published by Bradford and Inskeep; and 
Ahraham H. Inskeep, New-York ; and for sale by O. C. 


Greenleaf, Boston ; and William Essex and Son, Lexing- 
ton, Ken. G. Palmer, printer. 1815. 


THovueu there have been so many expeditions by difforent 
mations, so many scientifick voyagers, and such copious ac- 
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counts published of the islands and coasts of the Pacifick ocean ; 
yet the distance, the grandeur, the beauty of those countries, 
the magnificent serenity of the climate, the wonderful produc- 
tions of animate and inanimate nature, and the still uncivilized 
state of mankind in that part of the globe, make us open every 
new description of them with avidity. The blissful condition 
of the iuhabitants of St. Domingo, when that fine island was 
first discovered and devastated by the Spaniards, was perhaps 
inferiour to the state of the natives, in many of the islands of 
the Pacifick. The general characteristicks of beauty of per- 
son, of gentleness and goodness of character, which are com- 
mon to so many of them, furnish one of the most striking illus- 
trations of the influence of climate on the disposition and habits 
of men; while the first peopling of those islands, and the pro- 
gress they have made beyond most other savages in several of 
the useful and ornamental arts, give occasion to a variety of 
reflections. Some of their productions very much resemble 
the Egyptian, and though they have never produced any monu- 
ments, to compare with the imperishable remains of that people, 
this may perhaps be rather owing to their more recent origin, 
their smaller numbers, and smaller population, than to an infe- 
riority of talent; since many of their structures are by no 
means insignificant, and some of their productions full of inge- 
nuity and taste. Proofs of this, besides the relations of other 
navigators, are furnished by the edifices described by Captain 
Porter in the principal island of the Washington groupe, as 
well as in many of the ornaments, and _ particularly by the de- 
lineations in their practice of tattooing. 

The Essex being at sea only for warlike purposes, not em- 
ployed in a voyage of discovery, was of course unprepared for 
such an undertaking, having neither scientifick men nor appa- 
ratus necessary for such a purpose. The ship even was not 
fitted for the voyage, which was only the continuance of a 
cruise at the discretion of her commander. The important ser- 
vices rendered by captain Porter, in giving a partial protection to 
our valuable whale fishery in the South Seas, and the enormous 
loss inflicted on the enemy, by the capture of almost every one 
of the ships they employed in that trade; and the termination 
of his cruise in the Bay of Valparaiso, by one of the most 
desperate and gallant conflicts on record, are all familiar to the 
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publick, and do not fall within our present purpose to notice, as 
they would lead to other topicks of discussion than those we 
have in view; for the same reason, we shall not take up the 
question of the conflicts with some of the tribes in the island of 
Nooaheevah. ‘The quarrel with the Happahs, it was perhaps 
justifiable under all circumstances to settle in the manner he 
did, particularly as it was attended with such trifling injury ; 
but the war with the Typees, we most strongly protest against. 
Captain Porter has with great fairness stated all the motives 
that engaged him reluctantly, in the expedition against them, 
and the evils that followed it, to those unfortunate natives; he 
was placed in an arduous and critical situation, and his conduct 
should therefore be judged with reference to all the circum- 
stances. We think that the course he took was a great errour 
of judgment. Independently of all considerations respecting 
his right to wage war with that tribe, the imminent hazard to 
which he exposed himself and his men in that perilous under- 
taking, was of greater importance than the object he had to 
accomplish. If they had all perished, and from his relation it 
is wonderful that they escaped, the loss to their country and 
themselves would have been much more serious than the de- 
struction of his prizes, which it was one of his objects to pre- 
vent. 

We shall commence our extracts with some account of Porto 
Praya in the island of St. Jago. Since the visit of the Essex, 
however, a new governour and a more numerous garrison have 
been sent to these possessions, and their treatment of the Con- 
stitution in her last cruise was very different from that shewn to 
the Essex. 

‘At 9 o’clock on the morning of the 28th, I waited on his 
‘excellency, accompanied by some of the officers. He was 
‘engaged at the time on some business at the custom-house, as 
‘I was informed, and could not be seen until about 11: the 
‘second in command, however, major Medina (who spoke such 
‘English as he was enabled to pick up from the captains and 
‘crews of such American vessels as touched at the Isle of 
‘ Mayo for salt, where he was governour,) entertained us during 
‘the interval, making offers of his services in procuring the 
‘ supplies, of which we gave him a list; and, after making the 
‘necessary arrangements, and fixing on the prices, we waited 
‘on the governour, whom we found at his house, dressed in 
‘all his splendour to receive us. His reception was of the 
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‘most friendly nature, and [ am persuaded he was much 
‘ pleased to see us in the port. He appeared astonished that J 
‘should have sent in for permission to enter the port. I inform- 

‘ed him, that as the Portuguese were the allies of Great Britain, 

‘T had entertained doubts whether he would feel authorized 

‘to give us protection against a British force, should it appear ; 

‘ but so soon as he had granted permission for us to enter the 
‘port, those doubts were removed. He expressed much re- 
‘gret that the war had deprived them of the advantage arising 

‘from the American commerce, as they had been cut ” off from 

‘all their supplies, and were now destitute of bread, and every 
‘other comfort of life, except what the island afforded, which 
‘consisted chiefly in live stock and fruit. He told me that a 

‘little flour, or any thing else we could spare, would be most 

‘acceptable to him; and invited me to make my dinner with 

. him, on such scanty fare as he was enabled to give me ; add- 
‘ing, if 1 would come on shore next day, he would endeavour 

‘to provide something better. I accepted his invitation with as 

‘ little ceremony as it was given; and although there was but 

‘little variety of meats, he had an abundant supply of the best 

‘tropical fruits | ever tasted. ‘The oranges were very fine. 

‘We this day commenced watering ; but, after having to roll 

‘the casks about 500 yards, found great difficulty in getting 

‘them from the beach, on account of the heavy surf. 

‘On the 29th, I again dined with the governour, and from 
‘that time until the morning of the 2d of December, we were 
‘occupied in getting on board refreshments and water; but of 
‘the latter we were only enabled to get about 5000 gallons. 
‘The beef was very dear, and very poor; a bullock weighing 
* 300 weight, cost 35 dollars; sheep were 3 dollars, but very 
‘ poor ; oranges 40 cents per hundred, and other fruits in the 
‘same proportion, and in the greatest abundance. It is sup- 
* posed that the ship had not on board less than one hundred 
‘ thousand oranges, together with a large quantity of cocoa-nuts, 
‘plantains, lemons, limes, casada, &c. &c. Every mess on 
_ board were also supplied with pigs, sheep, fowls, turkeys, 

‘goats, &c. which were purchased very cheap ; fowls at three 

‘dollars per dozen, and fine turkeys at one dollar each ; many 

‘of the seamen also furnished themselves with monkeys and 

‘voung goats as pets, and when we sailed from thence the 
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‘ship bore no slight resemblance, as respected the different 
‘kind on board her, to Noah’s ark. \ 

‘In the town of Praya there are not more than thirty whites ; 
‘the rest of the population is made up of slaves and free ne- 
‘groes, making altogether not more than three thousand, of 
‘whom about four hundred are soldiers; all the officers, ex- 
‘cept three or four, are mulattoes, and their priest is a negro, 
‘who possesses considerable polish in dis manners. ‘The sol- 
‘diers are generally destitute of clothing from the waist up- 
‘wards, and it can be asserted with a certainty of adhering 
‘strictly to the truth, that there are not five serviceable mus- 
‘kets in Praya. Most of them are without any locks, their 
‘stocks broken off at the breech, their larrels tied into the 
‘stocks with a leather thong, or a cord made of the fibres of 


‘the cocoa-nut ; and it was no uncommon thing to see a naked | 


‘negro mounting guard, shouldering a musket barrel only. 
‘Their cavalry were in a corresponding style, mounted on 
‘ jack-asses, and armed with broken swords. 

‘The governour informed me, it had been 10 years since 
‘they had received any pay, or supplies of clothing or arms. 

‘The guns of different calibres mounted about Praya, for 
‘the defence of the place, although in commanding situations, 
‘are in a state equally bad as the muskets of the negroes. 
‘'They are placed on ship’s carriages, which are old and rot- 
‘ten, scarcely holding together, without platform, shelter, or 
‘breast-work, except a slight dilapidated one before the 
‘saluting battery, and another in as bad a state on the 
‘west point of the bay. The whole number of guns amounts 
‘to thirty ; and for them chiefly they are indebted to a Portu- 
‘ guese frigate that was lost by the negligence of her officers 
‘about three years since. Port Praya could be taken, and 
‘every gun spiked, by thirty men.’ 

In his way to the Brazils he touched at Fernando de No- 
ronha, and here finds a letter from Commodore Bainbridge to 
him, as coming from captain Kerr of the Acasta to Sir James 
Yeo; this stratagem made use of to disguise their course is 
quite justifiable in war, but it is perhaps inexpedient to publish 
it, as it will in some degree defeat the success of similar plans 
on future occasions. His description makes this island, peopled 
with convicts, and destitute of women, the most wretched spot 
on the globe. 
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‘The Portuguese island of Fernando de Noronha, is in lat. 
‘3° 54’ 28” south, and léng. 32° 36’ 38” west from London. 
‘Tt is weil fortified in every part, and its population consists of 
‘a few miserable, naked, exiled Portuguese, and as miserable 
‘a guard. The governour is changed every three years, and 
‘during his term of sefvice in the island, has the privilege of 
‘disposing of its produce to his own emolument. Cattle in 
‘abundance, hogs, goats, fowls, &c. may be had there, as well 
‘as corn, melons, co¢oa-nuts, &c. &c. Ships, formerly, fre- 
‘quently touched there for refreshments, wood, and water, but 
‘for seven months prior to the arrival of the /4casta, none had 
‘been there. ‘Theré are no females on the island, and none 
‘are permitted to,“be there, from what motives I cannot con- 
‘ceive, except it he to render the place of exile the more hor- 
‘rible. The watering-place is near the beach, at the foot of 
‘the rock on which the citadel is placed, and it is with the ut- 
‘most difficulty and danger that the casks can be got through 
‘the surf to the boat. The island produces wood in abun- 
‘dance, but the Portuguese do not permit it to be cut for ship- 
‘ ping any-where, but on a small island to the east of Fernando, 
‘called Wooding Island. This island is in tolerable good cul- 
‘tivation, and produces their principal supply of vegetables. 
‘'There is no boat in the island, and the only means of com- 
‘munication between Wooding Island and Fernando, is a small 
* raft or catamaran, which is carefully kept in one of the forts, 
‘and is capable of bearing only two men. An abundance of 
‘ fish may be procured with but little trouble with the hook and 
‘ Jine. 

‘As clothing is not in use here; as hunger may be grati- 
‘fied without labour; and as there is an appearance of cheer- 
‘fulness, those who are not in chains may be supposed, in 
‘some measure, reconciled to a state as good perhaps as any 
‘they had formerly been accustomed to. 

‘'The governour caused his catamaran to be launched 
‘through a surf (which twice filled our boat, and was. near 
‘destroying her,) and despatched it to Wooding Island for 
‘fruit for us, but before she returned we had left this miserable 
‘ Botany Bay of Portugal.’ pp. 40, 41. 

Having resolved, after his arrival on the coast of the Bra- 
zils, for reasons which he details, to go into the Pacifick 
Ocean, he took all the precautions in his power to double 
Cape Horn with safety. His experience of this enterprise 
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makes him fully agree with those navigators, who have repre- 
sented the undertaking as most painful and dangerous. The 
whole account of his passage round the Cape will be read with 
interest, but we will have only room for one or two fragments 
at the close of it. 

‘Jt was with no little joy, we now saw ourselves fairly in the 
‘ Pacifick ocean, and calculating on a speedy end to all our 
‘ sufferings ; we began also to form our projects for annoying 
‘ the enemy, and had already equipped, in imagination, one of 
‘ their vessels of 14 or 16 guns, and manned from the Essex, 
to cruize against their commerce ; indeed, various were the 
schemes we formed at this time for injuring them, and had, in 
‘ fancy, immense wealth to return with to our country: and, as 
‘the gale continued to blow from the S. W. every hour seem- 
‘ed to brighten our prospects and give us fresh spirits ; and on 
‘the last of February, being in the latitude of 50° S. the wind 
‘became moderate and shifted to the northward, the sea 
‘ smooth, and every prospect of mild and pleasant weather. | 
‘ consequently determined to replace the guns, and get the spars 
‘on the spar-deck ; but before we had effected this, the wind 
‘had freshened up to a gale, and by noon had reduced us to 
‘our storm stay-sail and close-reefed main-top-sail ; it in the 
‘ afternoon, hauled around to the westward, and blew with a 
‘fury far exceeding any thing we had yet experienced, bring- 
ing with it such a wemendous sea, as to threaten us every 
‘moment with destruction, and appalled the stoutest heart on 
‘board. ‘To attempt to convey an idea of the fury of this gale 
‘by description, would be fruitless ; let it suffice to say, that it 
‘was rarely equalled, and I am sure never was exceeded. 
‘ Our sails, our standing and running rigging, from the succes- 
‘sion of bad weather, had become so datnaged, as to be no 
‘ jonger trust-worthy ; we took, however, the best means in our 
power to render every thing secure, and carried as heavy a 
press of sail as the ship would bear, to keep her from drifting 
‘on the coast of Patagonia, which we had reason to believe 
was not far distant, from the appearance of birds, kelp, and 
whales, which [ have heretofore found to be a tolerable sure 
indication of a near approach to land, and from the clouds to 
leeward, which appeared as if arrested by the high mountains 
‘of the Andes. From the excessive violence with which the 
‘ wind blew, we had strong hopes that it would be of short con- 
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‘ tinuance ; until, worn out with fatigue and anxiety, greatly 
‘alarmed with the terrours of a lee-shore, and in momentary 
expectation of the loss of our masts and bowsprit, we almost 
considered our situation hopeless ; and to add to our distress, 
‘our pumps had become choaked by the shingle ballast, which, 
‘from the violent rolling of the ship, had got into them; the 
‘ship made a great deal of water, and the sea had increased to 
‘such a height, as to threaten to swallow us at every instant ; 
‘ the whole ocean was one continued foam of breakers, and the 
‘ heaviest squall that | ever before experienced, had not equal- 
‘ led in violence the most moderate intervals of this tremendous 
‘hurricane. We had, however, done all that lay in our power 
‘to preserve the ship from the violence of the elements, which 
‘seemed united to effect our destruction, and turned our atten- 
‘ tion to our pumps, (which we were enabled to clear,) and to 
‘keep the ship from drifting on shore, by getting on the most 
‘ advantageous tack; we, however, were not enabled to wear 
‘ but once, for the violence of the wind and sea was such, as 
‘ afterwards to render it impossible to attempt it, without hazard- 
‘ing the destruction of the ship, and the loss of every life on 
‘board. The whole of the Ist and 2d of March, we anxious- 
‘ly hoped for a change, but in vain; our fatigues had been con- 
‘ stant and excessive ; many had been severely bruised, by be- 
‘ing thrown, by the violent jerks of the ship, down the hatch- 
‘ways, and I was particularly unfortunate, in receiving three 
‘ severe falls, which at length disabled me from going on deck ; 
‘the oldest seaman in the ship had never experienced any 
‘ thing to equal the gale. We had done all in our power to 
‘ save the ship (except throwing her guns overboard, which I 
‘reserved for the last extremity,) and now patiently waited for 
‘the tempest to lull. It had already blown three days without 
‘ abating; the ship had resisted its violence to the astonishment 
‘of all, without having received any considerable injury ;. and 
‘Swe began to hope, from her buoyancy and other good quali- 
‘ties, we should be enabled to weather the gale. We had 
‘ shipped several heavy seas, that would have proved destruc- 
‘ tive to almost any other ship ; but, to us, they were attended 
‘ with no other inconveniences, than the momentary alarm they 
‘ excited, and that arising from the immense quantity of water, 
‘which forced its way into every part of the ship, and kept 
‘ every thing afloat between decks. However, about 3 o’clock 
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‘of the morning of the 3d, the watch only being on deck, an 
‘ enormous sea broke over the ship, and for an instant destroy- 
‘ed every hope. Our gun-deck ports were burst in ; both 
‘ boats on the quarters stove ; our spare spars washed from the 
‘ chains; our head-rails washed away, and hammock stanchions 
‘burst in; and the ship perfectly deluged and water logged, 
‘immediately after this tremendous shock, which threw the 
‘crew into consternation, the gale began to abate, and in 
‘the morning we were enabled to set our reefed fore-sail. In 
‘ the height of the gale, Lewis Price, a marine, who had long 
‘ been confined with a pulmonary complaint, departed this life, 
‘and was this morning committed to the deep; but the vio- 
‘ lence of the sea was such, that the crew could not be permit- 
‘ted to come on deck, to attend the ceremony of his burial, as 
‘their weight would have strained and endangered the safety 
‘ of the ship. 

‘ When this last sea broke on board us, one of the prisoners, 
‘the boatswain of the Nocton, through excess of alarm, ex- 
‘claimed, that the ship’s broadside was stove in, and that she 
‘ was sinking ; this alarm was greatly calculated to increase the 
‘ fears of those below, who, from the immense torrent of water 
* that was rushing down the hatchways, had reason to believe 
‘the truth of his assertion ; many who were washed from the 
‘ spar to the gun-deck, and from their hammocks, and did not 
‘ know the extent of the i injury, were also greatly alarmed ; but 
‘the men at the wheel, and some others, who were enabled by 
‘a good grasp to keep their stations, distinguished themselves 
‘ by their coolness and activity after the shock ; ; and | took this 
‘ opportunity of advancing them one grade, by filling up the va- 
* cancies occasioned by those sent in prizes, and those who 
‘were left at St. Catharines; rebuking, at the same time, the 
‘ others for their timidity. 

‘ And now we began to believe, that the elements had ex- 
‘ hausted all their rage on us, for the sky became serene, and 
‘ we were enabled to make sail; the wind shifted to the S. W. 
‘and brought with it the only pleasant weather we had experi- 
‘enced since we had passed the Falkland Islands: but here 
‘ again we were deceived, for, before night, it began to blow in 
lieavy squalls, with cold rain, and reduced us to close-reefed 
‘ fore and. main topsails, and reefed fore-sail ; but, as the wind 
‘was fair, we consoled ourselves with the pleasing reflection. 
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that we were every moment receding farther from the influ- 
ence of the dreary and inhospitable climate of Cape Horn; 
and, on the 5th of the month, having passed the parallel of 
Chili, our sufferings appeared at an end, for we enjoyed plea- 
sant and temperate weather, with fine breezes from the south- 
ward ; and, for the first time during our passage, were ena- 
bled to knock out our dead- -lights, and open our gun-deck 
ports. ‘The repairs of our damages went on rapidly, and by 
night the ship was, in every respect, excepting wear and tear, 
as well prepared for active service, as the day we left St. 
Catharines. Our latitude at meridian, was 39° 20’ S.; and 
we had a distant view of part of the Andes, which appeared 
covered with snow. Albatrosses were as usual about the 
ship ; several fish, by sailors denominated sun-fish, were 
seen; and we frequently passed a white and apparently gela- 
tinous substance, which we had not an opportunity of exam- 
ining. ‘There was every prospect of a speedy arrival in some 
port on the coast of Chili, and I directed the cables to be 
bent, using every means in our power to guard them from the 
effects of rocky bottom.’ 

‘ But, before I proceed farther, as this journal may acciden- 
tally fall into other hands, | shall take this opportunity of of- 
fering some hints to those, who may succeed me in attempt- 
ing the passage around Cape Horn ; and this I feel myself the 
more authorized to do, as we have effected it in, perhaps, a 


‘ shorter time with less damage, and labouring under more dis- 
* advantages, than any others who ever attempted it ; and that 


too by struggling, at an unfavourable season of the year, 
against a constant succession of obstinate and violent gales of 
wind. And | am the more strongly induced to offer these 
hints, conceiving it to be of the utmost importance to naviga- 
tion, to give any information, derived from experience, which 
may tend to enable navigators to overcome the obstacles 
which nature seems designedly to have placed, to deter man- 


3) S | ‘kind from all attempts to penetrate from the Atlantick to the 


Pacifick ocean ; and, as various opinions have been given on 
the subject, my advice may differ from that of others in 
several points: but as my measures have proved success- 
ful in the end, and as it is not founded on mere conjecture 
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“ and hypothesis, it is to be presumed, that it may deserve the 
‘ attention of seamen, for whom alone it is intended. 

‘In the first place, 1 must-caution them against those errone- 
‘ ous expectations, which the opinion of La Perouse is unhappily 
‘ calculated to lead them into, and, perhaps, has proved fatal to 
‘many ships, by inducing their commanders to believe, that the 
‘ passage around Cape Horn is attended with no other difficul- 
‘ties than those to be met with in any other high latitude ; and 
‘ thereby causing them to neglect taking those necessary pre- 
‘ cautions, which the safety of their ships, and the lives of those 
‘on board, require. He says, to use his own words, ‘ I doub- 
‘led Cape Horn with much more ease, than I had dared to 
‘imagine; | am now convinced, that this navigation is hke that 
‘of all high latitudes; the difficulties which are expected to be 
‘ met with, are the effects of an old prejudice which should no 
‘ longer exist, and which the reading of Anson’s voyage has not 
‘a little contributed to preserve among seamen.” On the 25th 
‘of January, La Perouse entered the Streights of Le Maire, 
‘and on the 9th of February, he was in the Pacifick, in the 
‘parallel of the Streights of Magellan, making his passage in 
‘14 days. On the 13th of February, I passed the Streights 
‘of La Maire, and was in the latitude of those of Magellan on 
‘the 26th, making a passage of 13 days, a little more than a 
‘month later in the season than he passed the cape ; and as 
‘my passage, against such violent gales, was made in one day 
‘less than his, | am at a loss to conceive what should have oc- 
‘casioned his delay. I have the utmost respect for the mem- 
‘ory of that celebrated navigator, and regret that I should have 
cause to differ with him in opinion in any point, and _particu- 
larly on one of so much importance, as the doubling of Cape 
‘ Horn from the east. Indeed, ample as has been the infor- 
mation he has given on every other subject that has come 
under his notice, | am almost induced to believe, that many 
of his observations on this matter have been suppressed by his 
editor ; and that the remark is the effect of national prejudice, 
which ever has, and ever will exist. ‘The passage round Cape 
‘ Horn, from the eastward, I positively assert, is the most dan- 
‘ gerous, most difficult, and attended with more hardships, than 
‘ that of the same distance, in any other part of the world; and 
‘none should attempt it, without using every precaution te 
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‘ guard against accident, that prudence or foresight can suggest.’ 
pp. 84—87, 88—90. 

After getting round the Cape, he called at Mocha to obtain 
some refreshments. ‘There are great plenty of wild horses and 
hogs on the island; they killed some of each, but found the 
horses the finest eating. From thence, he steered for Valpa- 
raiso, and thus describes the appearance of the coast, and his 
first sight of that place. 

‘ On the latter part of the 12th, light airs sprung up from the 
‘S. W. and the weather began to clear off slowly, and every 
‘eye was engaged in searching for a sail, as the fog moved to 
leeward. Nothing, however, was to be seen but a wide ex- 
panse of ocean, bounded on the east by the dreary, -barren, 
‘and iron-bound coast of Chili, at the back of which the eter- 
‘nally snow-capt mountains of the Andes reared their lofty 
heads, and altogether presented to us a scene of gloomy soli- 
tude, far exceeding any thing J ever before experienced. ‘The 
winds now freshening up, enabled us to make sail to the north- 
ward; and as the weather was clear, I determined to keep 
close in with the coast, that no vessel might be enabled to pass 
between us and the shore unobserved ; but in the course of 
‘our run this and the next day we could discover no vessels of 
‘ any description, or the least trace of the existence of a human 
being on the coast, except in one instance, when a fire was 
lighted in the evening in a small cove, probably by some In- 
dians, or persons engaged in smuggling, and intended, no 
‘ doubt, as an invitation for us to land. 

‘On the morning of the 13th, we discovered that our main 
top-sail yard was badly sprung, and were compelled to get it 
down and replace it with another, which we were so fortunate 
as to have on board ; and on the afternoon of that day, we 
made the point three or four leagues to the south-west of the 
‘bay of Valparaiso, and called by the Spaniards Quaranmilla. 
This point, as you come from the southward, may be known 
by its sloping off gently towards the sea; and close to the 
end of it is a small rugged island, or rather large rock, about 
‘the height of a ship’s masts. About 8 P. M. 1 brought the 
‘point to bear N. N. E. distant about four leagues, and then 
‘hove to, with the hope of intercepting some vessel in the 
morning, bound to Valparaiso, as all vessels bound there en- 
‘ deavour to make this point; but at sunrise, not discovering a 
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sail, I determined to look into the harbour, and see at once 
what hopes we had in this quarter, and accordingly steered 
away for point Quaranmilla under all sail, doubling it at the 
distance of half a league. After passing this point, we per- 
ceived some scattering rocks lying some distance from shore, 
and shortly afterwards opened a handsome bay, with a fine 


sandy beach, and perceived a few fishing boats engaged there | 


in fishing; and wishing to have some communication with 
them, | hoisted the English ensign and pendant, and a jack 
for a pilot, but none of them appeared disposed to come along 
side. In the bottom of the bay was a small enclosure with a 
hut, and on the’ top of the next projecting point was another 
small building, apparently covered with tiles ; and on the sides 
of the neighbouring hills were several cattle grazing. ‘These 
were the only marks of civilization we had yet met on the 
coast, and nothing whatever appeared to indicate our approach 
to the most important city of Chili. With the exception of 
the few cattle that grazed on the arid rocks, the two huts be- 
fore mentioned, and the miserable looking fishermen, the coast 


‘ here had the same desolate appearance as the rest we had seen, 


and since we had left Mocha but little of it had escaped our ob- 
servation. It was in vain that we sought for those handsome 
villages, well-cultivated hills, and fertile valleys, which we had 
been prepared to meet in this part of the world. 

‘The whole coast is skirted by a black and gloomy rock, 
against the perpendicular sides of which the sea beats with 
fury. At the back of this rock, the country appears dreary 
beyond description: yellow and barren hills, cut by torrents 
into deep ravines, and sprinkled sparingly here and there with 
shrubs ; but not a tree of any size was to be seen on this 
whole extent of coast. When the weather was clear, we al- 
ways saw the Andes; and as they were never clear of snow, 
they were not calculated to give us a more favourable impres- 
sion of the interiour. 

‘ The next point which presented itself, on the top of which 


the afore-mentioned tile-covered house was situated, was the 


point of Angels, which [ had learned formed the western point 
of the Bay of Valparaiso; and as | perceived some rocks ly- 
ing off it, | doubled it with a stiff breeze from the southward, 


‘ at the distance of nearly half a mile, keeping the lead going, 
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‘ but got no bottom at the depth of sixty fathoms. As we round- 
‘ed this point, | sought with my glass the city of Valparaiso, or 
‘some proofs of our approach to it: first a long sandy beach, 
‘on the opposite side offered itself to view ; next a large drove 
‘ of loaded mules, coming down the side of the mountain by a 
‘ zigzag pathway ; and, in an instant afterwards, the whole town, 
‘ shipping with their colours flying, and the forts, burst out as it 
‘ were from behind the rocks, and we found ourselves becalm- 
ed under the guns of a battery prepared to fire into us. ‘The 
scene presented to us was as animated and cheerful as it was 
‘ sudden and unexpected ; and had I not hoisted English col- 
‘ ours, | should have been tempted to run in and anchor.’ _ pp. 
98—100. 

The manners and customs of Chili are not without their pe- 
culiarities, as will be shewn in the following extracts. There 
is a slight account of the government and state of parties in that 
remote province. It may be hoped that the emancipation of 
South America will eventually be one of the advantages result- 
ing to the world from the unhappy convulsions of Europe. 

‘ Agreeably to the governour’s invitation, we attended his 
‘ party, where we found a much larger and more brilliant as- 
‘semblage of ladies, than we could have expected in Valpa- 
‘yaiso. We found much fancy and considerable taste displayed 
‘in their dress, and many of them, with the exception of teeth, 
‘ very handsome, both in person and in face; their complexion 
‘remarkably fine, and their manners modest and _ attracting. 
‘ This was our first impression on entering a room, containing 
‘perhaps 200 ladies, to whom we were perfect strangers. 
‘ Minuets were introduced ; country dances followed ; and the 
‘ ladies had the complaisance and patience to attempt with my 
‘ officers, what they had never before seen in the country, a co- 
‘tillion. ‘The intricacies of their country-dance were too great 
‘ for us to attempt ; they were greatly delighted in by those who 
‘knew them, and admitted a display of much grace. With 
‘ their grace, their beauty of person and complexion, and with 
‘ their modesty, we were delighted, and could almost fancy we 
‘had gotten amongst our own fair country-women ; but in one 
‘moment the illusion vanished. The dallas de tierra, as they 
- are called, commenced : they consisted of the most graceless, 
‘ and at the same time fatiguing movements of the body and limbs, 
‘ accompanied by the most indelicate and lascivious motions, 
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‘ gradually increasing in energy and violence, until the fair one 
‘ apparently overcome with passion, and evidently exhausted 
‘with fatigue, was compelled to retire to her seat; her rosy 
cheeks and fair complexion disappeared in the large drops 
‘of sweat that ran trickling down her neck and breast, and 
‘ were succeeded by the sallow tinge which nature had boun- 
é' tifully bestowed. 

‘They daub themselves most lavishly with paint ; but their 
‘ features are agreeable, and their large dark eyes are remark- 
‘ably brilliant and expressive; and, were it not for their bad it 
‘teeth, occasioned by the too liberal use of the matti, they if 
‘ would, notwithstanding the Chilian tinge, be thought hand- 4 
‘ some, particularly by those who had been so long as we out 


‘ of the way of seeing any women.’ pp. 107, 108. oat 

The course of the ship was next directed to the Gallapagos Oe 
Islands, and here an account is given of an Irishman, that, eee 
taken in conjunction with the scenery, is admirably suited to a ie 


pencil like Salvator’s. 

‘These islands are all evidently of volcanick production ; 
‘every mountain and hill is the crater of an extinguished vol- 
cano; and thousands of smaller fissures, which have burst 
from their sides, give them the most dreary, desolate, and in- 
‘hospitable appearance imaginable. The description of one 
island will answer for all I have yet seen; they appear un- 
‘ suited for the residence of man, or any other animal that can- 
‘not, like the tortoises, live without food, or cannot draw its 
‘ subsistence entirely from the sea. a 

‘ Lieutenant Downes saw on the rocks with which the bay if : 
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‘ was in many parts skirted, several seals and pelicans, some of 
‘which he killed ; but, on searching diligently the shore, was 
‘unable to find any land-tor toises, though they no doubt abound 
‘in other parts of the island. Doves were seen in great nuin- 
‘ bers, and were so easily approached, that several of them Bs 
‘were knocked over with stones. While our boat was on +. 
‘ shore, captain Randall sent his boat to a small] beach in the | 
‘ same bay, about a mile from where our boat landed, and in 
‘a short time she returned loaded with fine green turtle, two 
‘of which he sent us, and we found them excellent. It may 
‘be seen by captain Macy’s letter, that on the east-side of the 
‘island there is another landing, which he calls Pats’s landing ; 
‘and this place will probably immortalize an Lrishman, named 
‘ Patrick Watkins, who some years since left an English ship, 
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‘ and took up his abode on this island, built himself a miserable 
‘ hut, about a mile from the landing called after him, in a val- 
‘ley containing about two arces of ground capable of cultiva- 
‘tion, and perhaps the only spot on the island which affords 


‘ 


~ 


. 


+ 


‘ 


6 


sufficient moisture for the purpose. Here he succeeded in 
raising potatoes and pumpkins in considerable quantities, 
which he generally exchanged for rum, or sold for cash. The 
appearance of this man, from the accounts I have received of 
him, was the most dreadful that can be imagined ; ragged 
clothes ; scarce sufficient to cover his nakedness, and covered 
with vermin; his red hair and beard matted, his skin much 
burnt, from constant exposure to the sun, and so wild and 
savage in his manner and appearance, that he struck every 
one with horrour. For several years this wretched being 
lived by himself on this desolate spot, without any other ap- 
parent desire than that of procuring rum in sufficient quanti- 
ties to keep himself intoxicated, and at such times, after an 
absence from his hut of several days, he would be found in a 
state of perfect insensibility, rolling among the rocks of the 
mountains. He appeared to be reduced to the lowest grade 
to which human nature is capable, and seemed to have no 
desire beyond the tortoises and other animals of the island, 
except that of getting drunk. But this man, wretched and 
miserable as he may have appeared, was neither destitute of 
ambition nor incapable of undertaking an enterprise that would 
have appalled the heart of any other man ; nor was he devoid 
of the talent of rousing others to second his hardihood. 

‘ He by some means became possessed of an old musket, 


‘and a few charges of powder and ball; and the possession of 


this weapon first set into action all his ambitious plans. He 
felt himself strong as the sovereign of the island, and was de- 
sirous of proving his strength on the first human being who 
fell in his way, which happened to be a negro, who was left 
in charge of a boat belonging to an American ship that had 
touched there for refreshments. Patrick came down to the 
beach where the boat lay, armed with his musket, now be- 
come his constant companion, and directed the negro, in an 
authoritative manner to follow him, and on his refusal snapped 
his musket at him twice, which luckily missed fire. The ne- 
gro, however, became intimidated, and followed him. Pat- 
rick now shouldered his musket, marched off before, and 
on his way up the mountains exultingly informed the negro 
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‘he was henceforth to work for him, and become his slave, and 


‘ 


‘ 


~ 


- 


o~ 


that his good or bad treatinent would depend on his future 
conduct ; but arriving at a narrow defile, and perceiving Pat- 
rick off his guard, the negro seized the moment, grasped him 
in his arms, threw him down, tied his hands behind, shoulder- 
ed him, and carried him to his boat, and when the crew had 
arrived, he was taken on board the ship. An English smug- 
gler was lying in the harbour at the same time, the captain of 
which sentenced Patrick to be severely whipped on board 
both vessels, which was put in execution, and he was alter- 
wards taken. on shore handcuffed by the Englishmen, who 
compelled him to make known where he had concealed the 
few dollars he had been enabled to accumulate from the sale 
of his potatoes and pumpkins, which they took from him ; and 
while they were busy in destroying his hut and garden, the 
wretched being made his escape, and concealed himself 
among the rocks in the interiour of the island, until the ship 
had sailed, when he ventured from his skuiking place, and by 
means of an old file, which he drove into a tree, freed him- 
self from the handcuffs. He now meditated a severe re- 
venge, but concealed his intentions. Vessels continued to 
touch there, and Patrick, as usual, to furnish them with vege- 
tables ; but from time to time he was enabled, by admister- 
ing potent draughts of his darling liquor to some of the men 
of their crews, and getting them so drunk that they were ren- 
dered insensible, to conceal them until the ship had sailed ; 
when, finding themselves entirely dependent on him, they 
willingly enlisted under his banners, became his slaves, and 
he the most absolute of tyrants. By this means he had aug- 
mented the number to five, including himself, and every 
means was used by him to endeavour to procure arms for 
them, but without effect. It is supposed that his object was 
to have surprised some vessel, massacred her crew, and 
taken her off. While Patrick was meditating his plans, two 
ships, an American and an English vessel, touched there and 
applied to Patrick for vegetables. He promised them the 
greatest abundance, provided they would send their boats to 
his landing, and their people to bring them from his garden, 
informing them that his rascals had become so indolent of 
late that he could not get them to work. ‘This arrangement 
was agreed to; two boats were sent from each vessel, and 
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‘ hauled on the beach. ‘Their crews all went to Patrick’s ha- 
‘ bitation, but neither he nor any of his people were to be 
‘found; and after waiting until their patience was exhausted, 
‘ they returned to the beach, where they found only the wreck 
‘ of three of their boats, which were broken to pieces, and the 
‘fourth one missing. ‘They succeeded, however, after much 
‘ difficulty, in getting around to the bay opposite to their ships, 
‘where other boats were sent to their relief; and the com- 
‘manders of the ships, apprehensive of some other trick, saw 

‘no security except in a flight from the island, leaving Patrick 
‘and his gang in quiet possession of the boat; but before they 
‘ sailed they put a letter in a keg, and moored it in the bay, 
‘ where it was found by a captain Randall, but not until he had 
‘ sent his boat to Patrick’s landing, for the purpose of procuring 
‘ refreshments ; and, as may be easily supposed, he felt no 
‘ little inquietude until her return, when she brought him a let- 
‘ter from Patrick to the following purport, which was found in 
‘his hut. 


‘ Sir, 
‘1 have made repeated applications to captains of vessels to 
‘ sell me a boat, or to take me from this place, but in every in- 
‘ stance met with a refusal. An opportunity presented itself 
‘ to possess myself of one, and I took advantage of it. I have 
‘ been a long time endeavouring, by hard labour and suffering, 
‘ to accumulate wherewith to make" myself comfortable, but at 
‘ different times have been robbed and maltreated, and ina late 
‘ instance by captain Paddock, whose conduct in punishing me, 
‘and robbing me of about 500 dollars, in cash and other arti- 
‘cles, neither agrees with the principles he professes, nor is it 
‘such as his sleek coat would lead one to expect.* 
‘On the 29th May, 1809, I sail from the enchanted island 
‘in the Black Prince, bound to the Marquesas. 
‘Do not kill the old hen; ; she is now sitting, and will soon 
‘ have chickens. (Signed) FAaTHERLESS OBERLUS. 


‘ Patrick arrived alone at Guyaquil in his open boat, the 
‘rest who sailed with him having perished for want of water, 
‘or, as is generally supposed, were put to death by him, on 
‘his finding the water to grow scarce. From thence he 


a Captain Paddock was of the society of friends, commonly called 
quakers. 
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proceeded to Payta, where he wound himself into the affec- 
tion of a tawny damsel, and prevailed on her to consent to 


‘accompany him back to bis enchanted island, the beauties of 


‘ culiarity of this animal is, that the blood is cold. 





which he no doubt painted in glowing colours ; ; but from his 
savage appearance, he was there considered by the police as 
a suspicious person, and being found under the keel of a 
small vessel then ready to be launched, and suspected of some 
improper intentions, he was confined in Payta gaol, where he 
now remains; and probably owing to this circumstance 
Charles’ island, as well as the rest of the Gallapagos, may re- 
main unpopulated for many ages to come. ‘This reflection 
may naturally lead us to a consideration of the question con- 
cerning the population of the other islands scattered about the 
Pacifick Ocean, respecting which so many conjectures have 
been hazarded. TI shall only hazard one, which is_ briefly 
this: that former ages may have produced men equally as 
bold and as daring as Pat, and women as willing as his tender 
one to accompany them in their adventurous voyages. And 
when we consider the issue which might be produced from 
a union between a red-haired wild Irishman, and a copper- 
coloured mixt-blooded squaw, we need not be any longer sur- 
prised at the different varieties in human nature. 

‘If Patrick should be liberated from durance, and should 
arrive with his love at this enchanting spot, perhaps (when nei- 
ther Pat nor the Gallapagos are any longer remembered) 
some future navigator may surprise the world by a discovery 
of them, and his accounts of the strange people with which 
they may probably be inhabited ; and from the source from 
which they shall have sprung, it does not seem unlikely that 
they will have one trait in their character, which is common 
to the natives of all the islands in the Pacifick, a disposition to 
appropriate to themselves the property of others; and from 
this circumstance future speculators may confound their origin 
with that of all the rest.’ . 140—145. 

The description of the Gallapagos turtles is very extraordi- 


nary, and it seems that the whalers of the South Sea may en- 
joy a feast that would excite the envy of an alderman. 


Captain Porter in another place says, ‘ one remarkable pe- 
I shall leave 
‘ it to those better acquainted with natural history to investigate 
‘the cause of a circumstance so extraordinary ; my business is 
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to state facts, not to reason onthem.’ From this he does not 
pear to be aware that there is a numerous class of cold 


blooded reptiles. 


‘ The possession of these vessels, besides the great satisfac- 


‘tion it produced, was attended by another advantage of no 


‘ 


less importance, as it relieved all our wants except one, to wit, 


‘the want of water. From them we obtained an Whiiilant 


‘ 


‘ 


6 


6 


supply of cordage, canvas, paints, tar, and every other article 
necessary for the ship, of all of which she stood ‘in great need, 

as our slender stock brought from America had now become 
worn out and useless; and besides the articles necessary for 
the ship, we became supplied with a stock of provisions, of a 
quality and quantity that removed all apprehensions of our suf- 
fering for the want of them for many months, as those vessels 
when they sailed from England, were provided with provi- 
sions and stores for upwards of three years, and had not yet 
consumed half their stock ; all were of the best quality ; and, 
were it only for the supplying our immediate wants, the prizes 
were of the greatest importance to us. We found on board 
of them, also, wherewith to furnish our crew with several de- 
licious meals. ‘They had been in at James’ Island, and had 
supplied themselves abundantly with those extraordinary ani- 
mals the tortoises of the Gallapagos, which properly deserve 
the name of the elephant tortoise. Many of them were of a 
size to weigh upwards of three hundred weight; and noth- 
ing, perhaps, can be more disagreeable or clumsy than they 
are in their external appearance. ‘Their motion resembles 
strongly that of the elephant ; their steps slow, regular, and 
heavy; they carry their body about a foot from the ground, 

and their legs and feet bear no slight resemblance to the ani- 
mal to which I have likened them; their neck is from 18 
inches to 2 feet in length, and very slender ; ; their head is pro- 

rtioned to it, and strongly resembles that of a serpent ; but, 

hideous and disgusting as is their appearance, no animal can 
possibly afford a more wholesome, luscious, and delicate food 
than they do; the finest green turtle is no more to be com- 
pared to them, in point of excellence, than the coarsest beef 
is to the finest veal; and after once tasting the Gallapagos 
tortoises, every other animal food fell greatly in our estima- 
tion. ‘These animals are so fat as to require neither butter 
nor lard to cook them, and this fat does not possess that cloy- 
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‘ ing quality, common to that of most other animals; and when 
‘tried out, it furnishes an oil superiour in taste to that of the 
‘olive. The meat of this animal is the easiest of digestion, 
‘ and a quantity of it exceeding that of any other food, can be 
‘ eaten, without experiencing the slightest inconvenience. But 
‘ what seems the most extraordinary in this animal, is the length 
‘of time that it can exist without food; for | have been well 
‘assured, that they have been piled away among the casks in 
‘ the hold of a ship, where they have been kept eighteen months, 
© and, when killed at the expiration of that time, were found to 
‘have suffered no diminution in fatness or excellence. They 
‘ carry with them a constant supply of water, in a bag at the 
‘root of the neck, which contains about two gallons ; and on 
‘ tasting that.found in those we killed on board, it proved per- 
‘ fectly fresh and sweet. They are very restless when expos- 
‘ed to the light and heat of the sun, but will lie in the dark 
‘ from one year’s end to the other without moving ; in the day- 
‘time they appear remarkably quicksighted and timid, drawing 
‘ their head into their shell on the slightest motion of any ob- 
‘ ject ; but they are entirely destitute of hearing, as the loudest 
‘ noise, even the firing of a gun, does not seem to alarm them 
‘ in the slightest degree, and at night, or in the dark, they ap- 
pear perfectly blind. After our tasting the flesh of those ani- 
‘mals, we regretted that numbers of them had been thrown 
overboard by the crews of the vessels before their capture, to 
clear them for action ; but a few days afterwards, at day-light 
in the morning, we were so fortunate as to find ourselves sur- 
rounded by about fifty of them, which were picked up and 
brought on board, as they had been lying in the same place 
where they had been thrown over, incapable of any exertion 
in that element, except that of stretching out their long necks.’ 
pp. 161, 162. 

The second volume begins with his passage to the Washing- 
ton Islands, so named by Captain Ingraham of Boston, by 
whom, and by Captain Roberts of the same place they were 
first discovered. The English and the French visited them 
the same year. By all these nations they have received differ- 
ent names, none of which we think so pleasing or sonorous as 
the name given them by their inhabitants. For instance, the 
principal island is called by Captain Porter Madison’s Island. 
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the English call it Sir Henry Martin’s Island, and the French 
Isle Baux. Now unquestionably the Americans have the best 
right, if indeed there be any right at all in the case, to give 
them a new name, and Madison’s Island reads better than Str 
Henry Martin’s, and much better than the bold, awkward, 
abrupt French name of Isle Baux; but we decidedly preter 
the native appellation Vooaheevah, to either ; it is softer, sounds 
better, is less liable to be confounded with other places, and 
has more propriety in its favour. This trick of nicknaming 
every thing, so common with the nations of Europe as well as our 
selves, has many inconveniences, and it is particularly vexatious 
where a fine sonorous name is abolished, for some ordinary 
one, which is already given to several places. Jt will at least 
be going far enough to make a change when the aboriginal name 
is barbarous in sound, and difficult to pronounce. 

The island of Nooaheevah contains eight tribes, who can 
furpish about nineteen thousand fighting men. They occupy 
different valleys, and are frequently at war with each other, but 
these wars are generally bloodless, since in the quarrel between 
the Tayehs and the Happahis, in which the former were assist- 
ed by Captain Porter, the number of killed was only five, and 
this was considered a very sanguinary contest. It would be 
interesting to know what are the checks to population. The 
climate is mild and serene, the inhabitants prolifick, wars are 
not destructive, and there is no emigration. Yet there must 
be some obstacle to the increase of the people, or the island 
would have been long since overstocked. Captain Porter 
speaks of two or three small parties that at different periods 
have set out to go to another island which they believe is at no 
great distance from them, but the existence of which is very 
uncertain, and none of the emigrants have ever been heard 
from ; it is probable that they perished. Captain Porter has 
given a drawing of Mouina, the chief warrtour of the Tayehs, 
a very fine figure most curiously tattooed. The beauty and 
fancy of the lines and ornaments are very striking, and_ his 
whole appearance strongly recalls the coats of mail formerly 
worn in Europe. The civil chief of the Tayees is thus de- 
scribed. 

‘Soon after I had sent my present on shore, Gattanewa 
‘came on board in a boat which | had sent for him, accon- 
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‘panied by Mr. Maury. I had seen several of their warriours 
‘since I] had arrived, many of them highly ornamented with 
‘ plumes, formed of the feathers of cocks and man-of-war birds, 
‘and with the long tail feathers of the tropick bird ; large tufts 
‘of hair were tied around their waists, their ankles, and their 
‘loins: a cloak, sometimes of red cloth, but more frequently of 
‘a white paper cloth, formed of the bark of a tree, thrown not 
‘inelegantly over the shoulders, with large round or oval orna- 
‘ments in their ears, formed of whales’ teeth, ivory, or a kind 
‘of soft and light wood, whitened with chalk; from their neck 
‘suspended a whale’s tootli, or highly polished shell, and round 
‘their loins several turns of the stronger kind of paper- 
‘cloth, the end of which hangs before in the manner of an 
‘apron: this with a black and highly polished spear of about 
‘twelve feet in length, or a club richly carved, and borne on 
‘the shoulders, constitutes the dress and equipment of a native 
‘warriour, whose body is highly and elegantly ornamented by 
‘tattooing, executed in a manner to excite our admiration. 
‘This is a faithful picture of a warriour, and of the chief of 
‘such warriours I had formed an exalted opinion ; but what was 
‘my astonishment when Gattanewa presented himself; an in- 
‘ firm old man of seventy years of age, destitute of every covering 
‘or ornament except a clout about his loins, and a piece of palm 
‘leaf tied about his head : a long stick seemed to assist him in 
‘walking ; his face and body were as black as a negro’s, from 
‘the quantity of tattooing, which entirely covered them, and 
‘his skin was rough, and appeared to be peeling off in scales, 
‘from the quantity of kava (an intoxicating root) with which he 
‘had indulged himself. Such was the figure that Gattanewa 
‘presented ; and as he had drank freely of the kava before he 
‘made his visit, he appeared to be perfectly stupid. After he 
‘had been a short time on deck, | endeavoured to impress him 
‘with a high opinion of our force ; and for this purpose assem- 
‘bled all my crew: it scarcely seemed to excite his attention. 
‘] then caused a gun to be fired, which seemed to produce no 
‘other effect on him, than that of pain; he complained that it 
‘hurt his ears: [ then invited him below, where nothing what- 
‘ever excited his attention, until | showed him some whales’ 
‘teeth: this roused the old man from his lethargy, and he 
‘would not be satisfied until I had permitted him to handle, to 
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‘measure and count them over and over, which seemed to afford 
‘him infinite pleasure. After he had done this repeatedly, I put 

‘them away; and shortly afterwards asked him if he had seen 

‘any thing in the ship that pleased him; if he did, to name it 
‘and it should be his: he told me he had seen nothing which 
‘had pleased him so much as one of the small whales’ teeth ; 

‘which on his describing, I took out and gave to him: this he 
‘carefully wrapped up in one of the turns of his clout ; begging 
‘me not to inform any person that he had about him an article 
‘of so much value: I assured him I should not: and the old 
‘man threw himself on the settee, and went to sleep. In a 
‘few minutes he awoke, somewhat recovered from his stupidi- 
‘ty, and requested to be put on shore: he, however, previous 
‘to his departure, wished me to exchange names with him, and 
‘requested me to assist him in his war with the Happahs: to 
‘the first [ immediately consented : but to the latter request, I 
‘told him I had come to be at peace with all on the island ; 
‘that | wished to see him at peace with the Happahs ; and 
‘that | should not engage in any hostilities, unless the Happahs 
‘came into the valley ; in which case I should protect him and 
‘his people. He told me they had cursed the bones of his 
‘mother, who had died but a short time since: that as we had 
‘exchanged names, she was now my mother, and I was bound 
‘to espouse her cause. I told him 1 would think of the sub- 
‘ject, and did not think it necessary to make any farther reply 
‘to the old man’s sophistry.’ pp. 27, 28. 

Captain Porter gives an account of a singular ceremony 
among these people called tabooung. ‘The substantive ‘ tabboo 
‘signifies an interdiction, an embargo, or restraint.’ An in- 
voluntary smile was excited, at the coincidence of finding a 
new word for embargo in ‘ Madison’s Island,’ and we shali ex- 
tract the passage relating to it, humbly suggesting to those who 
are competent to decide, the propriety of adopting it, should a 
certain series of measures ever be renewed, as the multiplicity 
of those acts made it very difficult to distinguish them. Though 
we most fervently hope that the nation may never be tabooed 
again, yet the word is worth entering in the dictionary of our 
cabinet language. 

‘T am not acquainted with the ceremony of laying on these 
‘tabbooes, which are so much respected by the natives. They 
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‘are, however, laid by the priests, from some religious motive. 
‘Sometimes they are general, and affect a whole valley, as the 
‘present ; sometimes they are confined to a single tribe 5 at 
‘others to a family, and frequently to a single person. ‘Tie 
‘word tabboo signifies an interdiction, an embargo, or restraint ; 
‘and the restrictions during the period of their existence may 
‘be compared to the lent of the catholicks. They sufier, 
‘ during this period, many privations; they are not allowed to 
‘use paint, of which they are very fond, to ornament their 
‘bodies; they are neither allowed to dance nor sing; the 
‘chiefs are bound to abstain from women; nor are they in 
‘many instances, allowed to enter the houses frequented by 
‘them. They have tabbooed places, where they teast and 
‘drink kava ~tabbooed houses where dead bodies are deposit- 
‘ed, and many of their trees, and even some of their walks are 
‘ tabbooed. The women are, on no occasion whatever, allow- 
‘ed to enter their places of feasting, which are houses raised 
‘to the height of six or eight feet on a platform of large stones, 
‘neatly hewn and fitted together, with as much skill and exact- 
‘ness as could be done by our most expert masons; and some 
‘of them are one hundred yards in length and forty yards in 
‘width, surrounded by a square of buildings executed in a style 
‘of elegance, which is calculated to inspire us with the most 
‘exalted opinion of the ingenuity, taste, and perseverance of a 
‘people, who have hitherto remained unnoticed and unknown 
‘to the rest of mankind. When we consider the vast labour 
‘requisite to bring from a distance the enormous rocks which 
‘form the foundation of these structures (for they are all brought 
‘from the sea side, and many of them are eight feet long and four 
‘feet thick and wide) and reflect on the means used in hewing 
‘them into such perfect forms, with tools perhaps little harder 
‘than the materials worked on, for the appearance of many of 
‘these places strongly mark their antiquity, and their origm can 

‘no doubt be traced to a period antecedent to their knowledge 
‘of iron, and when we count the immense numbers of such 

‘ places which are every-where to be met with, our astonish- 

‘ment is raised to the highest, that a people in a state of na- 
‘ture, unassisted by any of those artificial means which so much 
assist and facilitate the labour of the civilized man, could have 
‘conceived and executed a work which, to every beholder, 
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‘must appear stupendous. These piles are raised with views 
‘to magnificence alone ; there does not appear to be the slight- 
‘est utility attending them: the houses situated on them are 
‘unoccupied, except during the period of feasting, and they 
‘appear to belong to a publick, without the whole efforts of 
‘which, they could not have been raised, and with every exer- 
‘tion that could possibly have been made, years must have 
‘been requisite for the completion of them. 

‘These publick houses differ not much from the houses be- 
‘longing to individuals except in the degree of elegance with 
‘which they are finished. ‘Those which I have now in view 
‘to describe are situated round a publick square, high up the 
‘valley of the Havvouhs, and are sixteen in number. Four 
‘large pillars, neatly formed of the bread-fruit tree, are planted 
‘in the ground, extending to the height of twenty feet above 
‘the surface; in the upper end is a crutch for the reception of 
‘a long and slender cocoa-nut tree, which is neatly polished : 
‘this forms the ridge-pole of the houses, and is the chief sup- 
‘port of the structure. From this ridge-pole, with the lower 
‘ends inclining out about five feet, are placed bamboos, of 
‘equal sizes, at the distance of two or three inches asunder, 
‘with the lower ends planted in the ground ; and to give them 
‘ additional stability they are neatly and firmly secured by turns 
‘of different coloured sinnet to the well polished trunk of a 
‘cocoa-nut tree: across this row of bamboos is lashed, with 
‘the utmost neatness and strength, rows of smaller bamboos, 
‘placed in a horizontal position, and this forms a frame work 
‘for the back part of the house, which also answers for one 
‘side of the roof. At the distance of five feet in advance of 
‘the aforesaid long pillars are fixed in the ground four uprights, 
‘extending eight feet above the surface, having also a crutch 
‘for the reception of a cocoa-nut tree, or sometimes a piece of 
‘hewn timber neatly fashioned for the purpose. ‘This also ex- 
‘tends the whole length of the house, and serves to support 
‘the front part of the roof, which is formed of the same mate- 
‘ rials, and is secured in the same manner as the back part of the 
‘building. The ends are, in like manner, closed in, as sometimes 
‘ are the sides, for the distance of twelve feet, forming ateach end 
‘of the house a small room. The frame work being completed, 
‘they proceed to cover it, first with the leaves of the palm 
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‘tree, and next with those of the bread-fruit tree, which 
‘are laid on with surprising neatness and regularity, and give 
‘jt an appearance of beauty, security, and durability not to be 
‘equalled by our best mode of shingling. The building is 
‘then divided longitudinally into two equal parts, by placing 
‘from one end to the other, in the middle, the trunk of a 
‘ cocoa-nut tree: the part toward the front is then neatly paved 
‘ with smooth stones: the back part is covered with the finest 
‘ mats, and is occupied as a sleeping place for the whole fami- 
‘ly : the middle tree serving for them to place their feet 
‘against, and a similar one placed against the back of the 
‘ building serves them as a pillar. The external and more 
‘useful parts of the house being finished, they proceed to or- 
‘nament it by covering the bamboos, which form the frame 
‘work, with different coloured cocoa-nut sinnet put on in the 
‘ most fanciful manner, while the upright columns are covered 
‘ first by layers of their finest and whitest cloth, which is firm- 
‘ly secured on by the sinnet aforesaid, in such a manner, as to 
‘ give them, at a short distance, the appearance of being hand- 
‘somely and fancifully painted. Sometimes, indeed, the col- 
‘umns are richly carved in the form of gods, and give to the 
‘whole an air of grandeur and elegance which, although in a 
‘style differing from that of every people in the world, does 
‘not the less astonish.’ pp. 42—44. 

The religious ceremonies of these people, as described in 
this journal, resemble, in the main, those practised in the other 
ee The whimsical puerilities make the account interest- 

, but we have no room to extract it. He left them several 
he of seeds, and some wheat which he planted, and instruct- 
ed them how to cultivate. From the fondness they discovered 
for bread, it may be hoped that they will succeed in raising 
wheat. From the gentle, and in some respects superior quali- 
ties of these savages to most of the aborigines of the continent, 
civilization may perhaps be gradually introduced among them. 
The first step among all nations emerging from barbarism, is 
the worship of Ceres, and no people can be wholly barbarous 
who are in the habit of eating bread ; when this becomes an 
article of food, the great bases of society, individual property, 
and permanency of habitation, are already laid. The latter of 
these is forced on these natives by their insular situation, and — 
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their superiority to most tribes on the continent may be partly 
owing to this circumstance. 

Captain Porter frequently compares his situation with that of 
Lord Anson, and the different losses they experienced. But 
he should recollect the great superiority of ships in the present 
day, the greater experience in navigation, and the various im- 
provements that have been made for preserving the health of 
crews, which are so salutary, that wit proper precaution health 
may be preserved through the longest voyage. The Essex 
however was not prepared for this undertaking ; she was only 
fitted out for a common cruise, and neither her crew nor her 
stores were selected for a voyage round Cape Horn. Under 
these circumstances, there is much praise to be given to the 
skill and vigilance of her commander. 

He disclaims all pretensions to fine writing, and gives his 
journal to the world at the solicitation of those who had seen it, 
not as the premeditated labour of a regular voyage of discovery, 
but as the plain journal of a sailor, composed for his own satis- 
faction. If it pleases the publick, he says he will put it into 
the hands of some friend, to make a second edition of it more 
worthy of the publick. There is more fairness than policy in 
this mode of proceeding. A striking feature in the composition 
of this journal, is the frankness with which it is written. ‘The 
author has narrated every thing, and as he has not disguised 
any thing, that others would have suppressed, he has laid him- 
self open to those, who are disposed to judge him harshly. We 
have been sufficiently interested in the perusal of this work to 
wish that it might have a second edition, and be reduced to the 
compass of one volume. ‘There are many pages in its present 
state that are not interesting to the publick. There are several 
passages that should be expunged. ‘There are occasional mis- 
takes in the language, that want correction, some of them are 
perhaps errours of the press. For example, the word trend is 
obsolete. Johnson gives the authority of Dryden for it, but it 
is no better than tend of which he supposes it to be a corrup- 
tion; vig is used as a substantive; herculian for Herculean ; 
bonetta for bonito, &c. &c. There are several plates that are 
tolerably executed from drawings by Captain Porter. On the 
whole, if he will put it into the hands of some one versed in the 
mystery of book making, to correct these iittle faults, and strike 
out the useless parts of it, the work may form a very respecta- 
ble addition to our books of travels. 
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The Lord ‘of the Isles ; a poem, by Walter Scott, Esq. Bos- 
ton, republished by Wells & Lilly. pp. 367, 24mo. Price 


one dollar. 


Tue poems of Mr. Scott have been so universally read, so 
often and so elaborately criticised, that nothing new can be said 
on the subject. ‘The present production, to borrow an expres- 
sion of Lord Byron’s, is another of his ‘ triumphs over the fatal 
‘facility of the octosyllabick verse ;’ perhaps it may not be 
more than an ovation; it cannot compare with the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, Marmion, or the Lady of the Lake. ‘There is 
much mediocrity in this poem; it has no passage that can be 
placed in competition with several in those just mentioned, nor 
are there any which are particularly tame and insipid. It is one 
of the longest of his performances, and the notes occupy as 
much space as the poem of which they are the foundation. We 
think in the present instance, as in all he has published since 
the Lady of the Lake, he has rather added to his fortune than 
increased his fame ; his later works may be reprinted. but the 
former ones only will be read by posterity. With all our reve- 
rence for the old school of poetry, for the versification of Dry- 
den and Pope, and aware how fleeting is that popularity, which 
was caught by the novelty of his manner, and the romance of 
his subjects, we still believe, that the freshness, energy, relief 
and transparency of his description, as well as the vigour and 
enthusiasm of some of his sentiments, will ensure him immor- 
tality. 

The restoration of the Scottish monarchy by Robert Bruce 
in 1307, and the events attending his enterprise from his return 
to Scotland, till he fought the decisive battle of Bannockburn, 
form the ground-work of this poem ; but a very great part of 
its interest is derived from a romantick love story which is 
blended with it, and seems to be entirely the invention of the 
poet, as he cites no authority for it in the notes, though most of 
the incidents relating to Bruce, are historical facts. ‘The scene 
opens in the Castle of Artornish belonging to Ronald, the Lord 
of the Isles, who was to marry Edith, the daughter of Lorn, a 
principal Scottish chief, the personal enemy of Bruce, and 
altogether in the English interest. According to the custom of 
that time, the bride had been taken to one of the castles of her 
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future husband. It was however a reluctant match on his part, 
as he had couceived a passion for Isabel, the sister of Bruce, 
then in a convent at Iona, where she ifter wards took the veil. 
At the very time that the Lord of the Isles was on his way, from 
one of the islands accompanied by a fleet of boats, Bruce with 
his younger brother and sister, were in a frail bark, beating 
about, afraid to land in a district where they were all opposed 
to bine, The miserable condition of the vessel however, forces 
him to seek for hospitality at this castle of Artornish. He 
lands, demands shelter, and with his brother and Isabel, is led 
into the festive hall, where Ronald Lorn, and many Highland 
chiefs are assembled to celebrate the nuptials, waiting only for 
the arrival of the abbot-of [ona to perform the ceremony. The 
proud, majestick manners of Bruce leads to a discovery, and 
the whole party are thrown into the wildest confusion. Loon 
insists on destroying Bruce in revenge for the death of his rela- 
tions killed by Bruce and his friends some years before. The 
presence of Isabel, and unwillingness to marry Edith, joined 
with national feelings, prompt Ronald to take the side of Bruce, 
in which course he is followed by many other chieftains. ‘The 
abbot called upon to curse, blesses Bruce, predicts his success, 
and then sets out on his return. Lorn denounces vengeance, 
but on taking his departure, finds that his daughter and her 
nurse have fled. They had disguised themselves and entered 
the abbot’s boat. ‘This boat was afterwards taken by some 
assassins in the service of Lorn, who were employed by him to 
destroy Bruce. Edith, disguised im boy’s clothes, became 
their prisoner, and pretended to be dumb. ‘These ruffians are 
met with by Bruce, and in attempting to destroy him, are all 
killed, and Edith remains with him ; he takes her as his page, 
his own having been killed inthis encounter. ‘There are in the 
following cantos many interesting scenes with Edith, who re- 
mains in disguise, and is with the Scottish army at the battle of 
Bannockburn, where she was left with a numerous body of the 
attendants in the rear, on a hil] from that time called the Gillies 
(the Scotch term for servants) hill. At a critical moment of 
the battle, anxiety for Ronald makes her burst into a vehement 
call to those about her, to fly to their succour. As she was 
supposed to be dumb, this affected them like a miracle; they 
al moved on, the English army seeing them at a dis- 
tance, took them for a reinforcement, and being still more dis- 
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heartened, fled from the sanguinary field, in which they had 
lost the flower of their army. After the battle, Ronald and 
Edith are united, and Robert is confirmed on the throne of 
Scotland. 

This is a sketch of the main features of the story: we shall 
make several extracts from different parts, and which may ena- 
ble those who have not seen the whole poem to estimate it in 
comparison with his former works. The introductory stanzas 
to this and many of his other works, are an imitation of Spen- 
ser’s introductory verses to the cantos of his Faery Queen. 
The first of the following extracts is the commencement of the 
second canto; the next of the sixth, which is strongly descrip- 
tive of the termination of the late European war ; the last, 
which is the conclusion of the poem, is full of feeling. 
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‘‘ Fill the bright goblet, spread the festive board, 
Summon the gay, the noble, and the fair ! 

Through the loud hall in jovous concert pour’d, 
Let mirth and musick sound the dirge of Care ! 

But ask thou not if Happiness be there, 
If the loud laugh disguise convulsive throe, 

Or if the brow the heart’s true livery wear ; 
Lift not the festal mask !—enough to know, 

No scene of mortal life but teems with mortal wo.” —C., II. 


‘‘O who, that shared them, ever shall forget 
The emotions of the spirit-rousing time, 

When breathless in the mart the couriers met, ae st 
Early and late, at evening, and at prime ; ‘bets | ay 

When the loud cannon and the merry chime | * 
Hail’d news on news, as field on field was won, 

When Hope, long doubtful, soar’d at length sublime, 
And our glad eyes, awake as day begun, 

Watch’d Joy’s broad banner rise, to meet the rising sun! 
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‘*O these were hours, when thrilling joy repaid 
A long, long course of darkness, doubts, and fears ! 
The heart-sick faintness of the hope delay’d, 
The waste, the wo, the bloodshed, and the tears, 
That track’d with terrour twenty rolling years, 
All was forgot in that blithe jubilee ! 
Her down-cast eye even pale Affliction rears, 
To sigh a thankful prayer, amid the glee, 
That hail’d the Despot’s fall, and peace and liberty !’—C. VL. 
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278 The Lord of the Isles. [ July, 


‘‘Go forth, my Song, upon thy venturous way ; 

Go boldly forth ; nor yet thy master blame, 
Who chose no patron for his humble lay, 

And graced thy numbers with no friendly name, 
Whose partial zeal might smooth thy path to fame. 

There was—-and O! how many sorrows crowd 
Into these two brief words !—there was a claim | 

By generous friendship given—had fate allow’d, 

[t well had bid thee rank the proudest of the proud! 


‘* All angel now—yvet little less than all, 
While still a pilgrim in our world below! 
What ’vails it us that patience to recall, 
Which hid its own, to sooth all other wo ; 
What ’vails to tell, how Virtue’s purest glow 
Shone yet more lovely in a form so fair ;— 
And least of all, what ’vails the world should know, 
That one poor garland, twined to deck thy hair, 
{s hung upon thy hearse, to droop and wither there !’’——C. VI. 


We cannot help remarking, that the facility with which Mr. 
Scott introduces the most uncouth and barbarous Gaelick 
names, and blends them with the smoothest versification, cre- 
ates almost a feeling of vexation in those who often labour in 
vain to produce harmonious rhymes, with common and flexible 
words. Many proofs of his power in this respect may be 
found in this poem. The following passages will shew the 
force and beauty of his descriptions. The first paints a wild 
scene near the sea shore in the Highlands, from canto third. 
The others are fragments from the relation of his voyage among 
the islands, from the fourth canto. The first of these describes 
the magnificent cave of Fingal in the island of Staffa. 


‘« Awhile their route they silent made, 
As men who stalk for mountain-deer, 
Till the good Bruce to Ronald said, 
‘St. Mary! what a scene is here! 
[’ve travers’d many a mountain-strand, 
Abroad and in my native land, 
And it has been my lot to tread 
Where safety more than pleasure led ; 
Thus, many a waste I’ve wander’d o’er, 
Clombe many a crag, cross’d many a moor. 
But, by my halidome, 
A scene so rude, so wild as this. 
Yet so sublime in barrenness. 
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Ne’er did my wandering footsteps press, 
Where’er | happ’d to roam.’ ”’— 


‘** No marvel thus the Monarch spake ; 
Far rarely human eye has known 
A scene so stern as that dread lake, 
With its dark ledge of barren stone. 
Seems that primeval earthquake’s sway 
Hath rent a strange and shatter’d way 
Through the rude bosom of the hill. 
And that each naked precipice, 
Sable ravine, and dark abyss, 
Tells of the outrage still. 
The wildest glen, but this, can show 
Some touch of Nature’s genial glow ; 
On high Benmore green mosses grow, 
And heath-beils bud in deep Glencoe, 
And copse on Cruchan-Ben, 
But here, above, around, below, 
On mountain or in glen, 
Nor tree, nor shrub, nor plant, nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative power, 
The weary eye may ken. 
For all is rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone, 
As if were here denied 
The summer sun, the springs sweet dew, 
That clothe with many a varied hue 
The bleakest mountain-side. 


‘* And wilder, forward as they wound, 
Where the proud cliffs and lake profound. 
Huge terraces of granite black 
Afforded rude and cumber’d track ; 
lor from the mountain hoar, 
Hurl’d headlong | in some night of fear, 
When yell’d the wolf and fled the deer, 
Loose crags had toppled o’er ; 
And some, chance-poised and balanced, lay, 
So that a stripling arm might sway 
A mass no host could raise, 
In Nature’s rage at random thrown, 
Yet trembling like the Druid’s stone 
On its precarious base. 
The evening mists, with ceaseless change, 
Now clothed the mountains’ lofty range. 
Now left their foreheads bare. 
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The Lord of the Isles. {[ July, 
And round the skirts their mantle furl’d, j 
Or on the sable waters curl’d, E 


Or, on the eddying breezes whirl’d, 
Dispersed in middle air. 
And oft, condensed, at once they lower, 
When, brief and fierce, the mountain shower 
Pours like a torrent down, 
And when return the sun’s glad beams, 
‘hiten’d with foam a thousand streams 
Leap from the mountain’s crown.” —Canro II] 


‘Merrily, merrily, goes the bark 
On a breeze from the northward free, 
So shoots through the morning sky the lark, 
Or the swanthrough the summer sea. 
The shores of Mull on the eastward lay, 
And Ulva dark and Colonsay, 
And all the groupe of islets gay 
That guard fam’d Staffa round. 
Then all unknown its columns rose, 
Where dark and undisturb’d repose 
The cormorant had found, 
And the shy seal had quiet home, 
And welter’d in that wondrous dome, 
Where, as to shame the temples deck’d 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herself, it seem’d, would raise 
A Minster to her Maker’s praise ! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend ; 
Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And still, between each awful pause, 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
In varied tone prolong’d and high, 
That mocks the organ’s melody. 
Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona’s holy fane, 
That Nature’s voice might seem to say, 
‘ Well hast thou done, frail Child of clay ! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task’d high and hard—but witness mine !’ ”’—C. IV 


‘‘ Now launch’d once more, the inland sea 
They furrow with fairy augury, 

And steer for Arran’s isle ; 
The sun, ere yet he sunk behind 
Ben-ghoil, ‘the Mountain of the Wind,’ 


























































1815.] The Lord of the Isles. 
Gave his grim peaks a greeting kind, 
And bade Lock-Ranza smile. 
Thither their destin’d course they drew ; 
{t seem’d the isle her monarch knew, 
So brilliant was the landward view, 
The ocean so serene ; 
Each puny wave in diamonds roll’d 
O’er the calm deep, where hue of gold 
With azure strove and green. 
The hill, the vale, the tree, the tower, 
Glow’d with the tints of evening’s hour, 
The beach was silver sheen, 
The wind breathed soft as lover’s sigh, 
And, oft renew’d, seem’d oft to die, 
With breathless pause between. 
O who, with speech of war and woes, 
Would wish to break the soft repose 
Of such enchanting scene !”—Canro IV. 

The description of the battle has many fine passages, though 
as a whole it is inferiour to the battle in Marmion. We regret 
that we can only take some fragments of it; the 19th, 20th, 
24th, and 26th stanzas. The stratagem of digging holes to 
throw the cavalry into confusion, and which greatly contributed 
to the loss of the battle by Edward, is related in a very pictu- 
resque way. 


“it was a night of lovely June, 
High rode in cloudless blue the moon, 

Demayet smiled beneath her ray ; 
Ojsi Sterling’s towers arose in light, 
And, twined in links of silver bright, 

Her winding river lay. 
Ah, gentle planet ! other sight 
Shall greet thee, next returning night, 
Of broken arms and banners tore, 
And marshes dark with human gore, 
And piles of slaughter’d meno and horse, 
And Forth that floats the frequent corse, 
And many a wounded wretch to plain 
Beneath thy silver light in vain ! 
But now, from England’s host, the cry 
Thou hear’st of wassail revelry, 
While from the Scottish legions pass 
The murmur’d prayer, the early mass !— 
Here, numbers had presumption given ; 
There, bands o’er match’d sought aid from heaven.’ 
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The Lord of the Isles. 


| Bate ‘* On Gillie’s hill, whose height commands 

a pet. The battle-field, fair Edith stands, 

With serf and page unfit for war, 

| To eye the conflict from afar. 

Br O! with what doubtful agony 
| | She sees the dawning tint the sky !— 
ce Now on the Ochils gleams the sun, 
es And glistens now Demayet dun ; 

ie 3 Is it the lark that carols shrill, 

Pie « Is it the bittern’s early hum 7 

Piece No !—distant, but increasing still, 

| The trumpet sound swells up the hill, 
With the deep murmur of the drum. 

Responsive from the Scottish host, 

Pipe-clang and bugle-sound were toss’d, 

His breast and brow each soldier cross’d. 
And started from the ground ; 

Arm’d and array’d for instant fight, 

Rose archer, spearman, squire and knight, 

And in the pomp of battle bright 
The dread battalia frown’d.”’ 


‘The king with scorn beheld their flight. 

‘Are these,’ he said, ‘ our yeomen wight ? 

Kach braggart churl could boast before, 

Twelve Scottish lives his baldrick bore ? 

Fitter to plunder chase or park, 

Than make a manly foe their mark.— 

Forward, each gentleman and knight ! 

Let gentle blood shew generous might, 

And chivalry redeem the fight !’— 

To rightward of the wild affray, 
The field shew’d fair and level way ; 

But in mid-space, the Bruce’s care 

Had bored the ground with many a pit. 

With turf and brushwood hidden yet, 
That form’d a ghastly snare. 

Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came, 

With spears in rest, and hearts on flame, 
That panted for the shock ! 

With blazing crests and banners spread, 

And trumpet-clang and clamour dread, 

The wide plain thunder’d to their tread, 
As far as Sterling rock. 

Down ! down in headlong overthrow, 

Horseman and horse, the foremost go, 


Wild floundering on the field ! 
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The first are in destruction’s gorge, 
Their followers wildly o’er them urge ;— 
The knightly helm and shield, 
The mail, the acton, and the spear, 
Strong hand, high heart, are useless here ! 
Loud from the mass confused the cry 
Of dying warriours swell on high, 
And steeds that shriek in agony ! 
They came like mountain-torrent red, 
That thunders o’er its rocky bed ; 
They broke like that same torrent’s wave, 
When swallow’d by a darksome cave. 
Billows on billows burst and boil, 
Maintaining still the stern turmoil, 
And to their wild and tortured groan 
Each adds new terrours of his own !” 
‘ Unflinching foot ’gainst foot was set, 
Unceasing blow by blow was met ; 
The groans of those who fell 
Were drown’d amid the shriller clang, 
That from the blades and harness rang, 
And in the battle yell. 
Yet fast they fell, unheard, forgot, 
Both Southern fierce and hardy Scot ;— 
And OG! amid that waste of life, 
What various motives fired the strife ! 
The aspiring Noble bled for fame, 
The Patriot for his country’s claim ; 
This knight his youthful strength to prove, 
And that to win his lady’s love ; 
Some fought from rufhian thirst of blood, 
From habit some, from hardihood. 
But ruffian stern, and soldier good 
The noble and the slave, 
From various cause the same wild road, 
On the same bloody morning, trode, 
To that dark inn, the Grave !’—-Canro VI. 


One more quotation from the notes is subjoined for the use 
of our orators. The means hitherto tried to obtain eloquence 
and inspiration have sometimes failed; perhaps this receipt 
may be worth trying. Laying on the back in a dark room, 
with the head bound up, and a weight on the belly, appears to 
be a singular posture for studying. We hope some of our 
patriotic speakers may be induced to try the experiment ac- 
cording to this ancient Highland process, and communicate the 
result for the publick good. 
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‘ The character of the Highland bards, however high in an 
‘earlier period of society, seems soon to have degenerated. 
‘The Irish-affrm, that in their kindred tribes severe laws be- 
‘came necessary to restrain their avarice. In the Highlands 
‘they seem gradually to have sunk into contempt, as well as 
‘ the orators, or men of speech, with whose office that of family 
‘ poet was often united. 

‘«'The orators, in their language called Isdane, were in high 
‘ esteem both in these islands and the continent; until within 
‘ these forty years, they sat always among the nobles and chiefs 
of families in the streah, or circle. Their houses and little 
villages were sanctuaries, as well as churches, and they took 
place before doctors of physick. The orators, after the 
Druids were extinct, were brought in to preserve the gene- 
alogy of families, and to repeat the same at every succession 
of chief: and upon the occasion of marriages and births, they 
made epithalamiums and panegyricks, w hich the poet or bard 
pronounced. The orators, by the force of their eloquence, 
had a powerful ascendant over the greatest men in their time ; 
for if any orator did but ask the habit, arms, horse, or any 
other thing belonging to the greatest man in these islands, it 
was readily granted them, sometimes out of respect, and 
sometimes for fear of being exclaimed against by a satire, 
which in those days was reckoned a great dishonour : but 
‘these gentlemen becoming insolent, lost ever since both the 
profit and esteem which was formerly due to their character ; 
‘ for neither their panegyricks nor satires are regarded to what 
‘ they have been, and they are now allowed but a small salary. 
‘] must not omit to relate their way of study, which is ver 
‘singular: They shut their doors and windows for a day’s 
‘ time, and lie on their backs, with a stone upon their belly, and 
‘ plads about their heads, and their eyes being covered, they 
‘pump their brains for rhetorical encomium or panegyrick ; 
‘and indeed they furnish such a stile from this dark cell, as is 
‘understood by very few: and if they purchase a couple of 
‘ horses as the reward of their meditation, they think they have 
‘done a great matter. The poet, or bard, had a title to the 
‘ bridegroom’s upper garb, that is, the plad and bonnet; but 
‘ now he is satislyed with what the bridegroom pleases to give 
‘ him on such occasions.” ’"—Nore 10 to C. Il. 
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Tue Barometer and Thermometer used in the following observations, 
The Barometer is provided with a floating 


are of the best construction. 


guage and scale of correction. 


the temperature of 55° o; Fahrenheit. 


The heights of the mercury are reduced to 


The instruments are placed upon 


the side of a building having a northern aspect, about eleven feet from the 
ground, and thirty-one above the mean level of the sea. 


CAMBRIDGE, APRIL 1815. 





















































Barometer. |Thermom.| Face of Sky. | Winds. 

2\|=f |S See = |e | = = 
Hdifa la ible «| a | < = 
Sie oN DQ [PINio Yr ony as o> 
1/29.90|30.03)30. 15130139] 28 Fair | Fair W 2 W 
2/30. 14)/29.99/30.02/34)33)29 Clo | Clo SE E 2 
3)30.20}30.23)30,29/28143/28 Clo | Fair N WwW 
4/30.32)30.09]29.92|33]}18|48 Clo | Clo S SW 2 
5/29.78/29.81/30.18/51151141 Clo Clo |S W 2 1 
6|30.33/30.30/30.39/38140]33 Clo | Clo S E Ww 
7/30.37 30.31/30.26 32 55138 Clo | Clo N W E 
830. 10|30.05)30.09/34 38133 Fair | Fair 1D E 
9/30.34/30.35/30.35)30145131 Fair | Fair N 1D 
10/30.36/30.18/30.00/3715'|40 Fair | Clo S W SE 
11/29.80|29.56!30.67/40/68153 Clo | Fair E W 
12/30.00/30.04/30.11/43}60135 Tair | Fair W i W 
13)30.09/29.37|29.98|43/63/51. Fair | Clo |S W 1 W ii 
14'29.98|29.97,29.98/43]58/52 Fair | Fair » _N 
15'30.12/30.10)30.02/32148)38 Fair Clo |N W 2 W 
16|29.85/29.68)29.80/43162157: Clo Fair S W N W 
17/30.62)/30.00/30.03)37/54/42 Fair | Fair | N W S W 
18/30.69)30.01/30.02)44|63/46 Clo | Fair Ss W 
19)29.98]29.71/29.71/43145|39 Clo | Clo W NE 
20\29.92'29.96|30.06)4: (53/37, Clo Clo N 2 N W 
21130.11)30.1 |30.15|3°}52/43) Fair | Fair N E 
22'30.03)29.88)30.50/4] 40/40] Clo Clo S E NE 8 
93/29.48|29.51/29.72/37|40/41| Clo | Clo N 3 N W 
24/30.04/30.40/30.46/42/48)34] Fair | Fair | N W NW 
25|30.63/30.60)30.45/35148/37| Fair | Fair NE E 
26/30.34/30. 18|30.14/44170/52] Fair | Fair S S 2 
27/30. 14/30.06/30.13)55]82/57) Fair | Fair S W S W 
28/30. 14|30.18|30.20151/48/38| Clo | Clo |NE2{NEr 
29)30.06/29.98/29.96/3°|40!33] Clo Clo |S E 1 N 1 
30\29.88/29.59/30.04/371521421 Clo | Clo | N1 N 2 








Phe figures 1, 2,3, denote the degrees of force of the wind. 


Total of rain and snow reduced to water this month. 4.32 
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Barometer. |Thermom| Face of Sky Winds. 
=> |=F= le lett el = = = = 
sli fa fa ideal <q fa | < | oe 
—| & nN o> ~ iN &D ~ co t~ on 
1130. 16)30.14/30.12)59'54 39) Fair Far | N W 1 W 
9130. 15}/30.07/29.98/40/56 44] Fair Clo E 1 : 
3129.84/29.03/29.90)/40/40'37} Clo Clo NE2i{iNE2 
4|29.92)29.91130.02/42)56 42} Clo Fair N W 
5130.12130.11130.16/42\62 45) Fair | Fair N W W 
6130.18)/30.16)30.16)/39)55 44, Fair Clo S E E 
7|30. 13/30. 12/30.13)41/47 40; Clo Clo E NE 
8130. 14/30. 12|30.11)38 4739, Clo Fair E 1 S W 
9130. 1(|29.98)29. 96 43/59 41 Fair | Fair W i W 
10/29.92)29.92|30.01/45/58'42) Fair | Fair W ii W 
11/30.06|30.04|30.04/45162'48) Clo | Clo | NW W 
12'50.06/30.06/29.96)45)58'54' Fair Clo W E 1 
13/29.75129.89/29.93/52/60/48) Clo | Clo W 2 E 
14/27.99/30.04/30.0€/42/53/38! Fair | Fair |N W 2 Ww 
15/30 09/30.11)30.14/46/56157| Fair | Far |N W 2 W 
16|30.22)30.17|30. 14/45/64/48) Fair Clo N W S W 
17'30.08/29.94/29.80/50/51/48} Clo Clo S SW 
18)/29.97/29.98'30.03)55) |53) Fair Clo |NW1i! WN 
19/30.02)/29.98/29.81/44/40|/38]} Clo | Clo NE2! NE 
20/29.80/29. 98)30.02/41/55)/42) Clo Fair N W NW 1 
21/30.08/30.09/30.13/50/68\53) Fair | Fair W 1 W ii 
29)30.19/30.22130.25/54'/76158| Clo Fair W i W ii 
23/30. 18)30.10)30.06157/74/55)| Fair | Fair W 1 W 2 
24/30.04/29.94/29.95/65'78|58| Clo | Fair S W W 
25}29.95|30.01|30.05/60/74158! Fair Clo S W S W 
26|}30.11)30.11)30.12157|/71|56) Fair Clo N W 
27/30.09130.07/29.97162|79|66! Fair Clo W SW2 
28/29.97/29.76/|29.74/62)79/75| Clo | Fair E S W 
29)29.75|29.90)29.99)/6 2/73/52) Clo Fair | N E W 
30/30.06/30.06/30.09/53/68|54| Fair | Fair W ii W it 
31/30. 20/30. 19130. 20/52163154' Fair Clo W E 1 




















Total of rain and snow reduced to water, 2.30. 


May 28, Thermometer up to 86° at 6 P, M. 
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Thermometer. | Barometer. | 
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Mns\38 148 (40.5 |30.1 |49.6 } 29.82/27.81/29.89| 


Mean temperature deduced from three observations each day 


ditto maxima of heat and cold 
Mean pressure of the atmosphere ~ - - - 29.82 in. 
Greatest monthly range of barometer - - 1.02 
Snow reduced to water and rain . - “ 3.15 


The maximum of heat, on the 27th, shows one of the extremes of our 
variable climate. On the 27th of April, 1814, the maximum of heat was 


$2.59. 


* Halo near sunset. 
t Aurora Borealis. 
t Bright halo about the moon. 


42.16° 
39.89 
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MAY, 1815. 
Thermometer | Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. 
. S$iE 85] = oii s |$3 | es | 33 
= fe [Silisidgl= |. (2) = |€2/ = | $3 
a} (BaF Sibel « |S EB] ae [22] @ | 28 
— |™ Belen lee aT Be oO Es a = 
ae) sa ocis - = ” ae LD es | iD ee ar) Veto 
~ ra x ~ = —_ = | - oo = _ “= os 
1142 [54 [50 | 15/56 |29. 88129.87}29.89|/ N E| N | Fair | Fair - 
"2'42 [51 [42 [245 (52.5 |/29.00 29.30/29.74|S W\S W) Fair | Fair 
3142 137 |38.5/37.5 38.5 29.63/29. 69|29.68), E |N E| Hail | Clo 
439 [47 |44 [32 [50 ||29.72'29.74/29.77/S WIS W) Rain | Fair 
5]45 [59 |51 [34 [60 /|29.85.29.86129.91/) WIN _W) Fair | Fair 
6/46 (58.5/45 133.560 |\29.9529.9929.99| N E| S| Fair | Fair 
7145 |52 |43 [36 (52.5 |\29.95/29.95129.95) S E|S E} Rain | Clo 
835.5140 (38 |33 |42 /|29.91/29.8829 76) N E|N E|Snow| Clo 
943 (56 [48.5 /34.5 57.5 | 29.7629 72\29.66,N W)> W| Fair | Fair 
10/46 54 [51 [30 [56 |/29.58/29.66/29.75,8 W IN W) Fair | Fair 
11148.5)61_|48 [29 (63 |/29.87|29.77/29. 77|\s WS W| Fair | Rain 
$12/49.5168.5/46 134.571 |/29.80)29.80/2: S| Fair | Rain 
13/53 (58.5/50 {43.5 60 //29.48 29.59/29 .69! N WN W) Fair | Fair 
14/42.5/50 |43 [36 [51.5 ||29.70/29.68)29.77| N WN W) Fair | Fair 
15)43 54 |46.5)29.5 56 |29.84/29.7929.85/N WIN W) Fair | Fair 
1649 64 [49 [31 [64 |29.95)29.91 29.87|N WIS W| Fair | Fair 
1752 '51.5)50 {40 [52 |29.81 29.79}29.72/ S | S | Fair | Rain 
1847 61.5)52.5}31 64 |/29.59)29.68/29.72/N WIN W) Fair | Fair 
§19/42 |41.5/34.5 1/38 (42 |/29.94/29.90 2070) N EiN E [Snow | Rain 
20/42 (50.5145 [34 52 /20.46/29.5129.56/ N E|N W) Rain | Clo 
2147 |65 [58 [30.5 68 |29.7629.77129.83|N WIN W Fair | Fair 
22'57 176 52 135.578  |/29.95/29. 96/29 90), W S Ww v Fair | Fair 
23/57 |69 52 [43.571 |29.89)29.73 29.20) WS W) Pair | Fair 
24/51 |70 52 /47 [71.5 |/29.79/20.74)29.71) W sg Clo | Fair 
95155 |74 58 [37 [79 |/29.74/29.71/29.72/5 W| S | Fair | Clo 
26156 (68 |60 13.5 (74 | 29.90)29 88/29.89|N WIN W) Fair | Fair 
27/55 |70 eae 5 71 |20.96 20.88/29. 80/8 WS W| Fair | Clo 
28.58 |72 54 2 5 (79 |/90.76129 1.72120.5 |S WS W| | Fair | Clo 
*99'56 (70 (64 [50.5 70 29.55) 29-60/2 .70 (N E N W Clo Clo 
30/50 |70 68 |45 (73. |\20.72/29.782..7-| _N | Fair Clo 
31/56 “63 51 143 es 29. 86)/29.89)3.0 |N Wis W! Fair | Clo 
Mns “leeloaeoe 36.6 61.3 |29. 79 29.78 29.77 | 

Mean temperature deduced from three observations each day - - 52.320 
ditto maxima of heat andcold - - - 48.94 


Mean pressure of the atmosphere 


Greatest monthly range of barometer 


Snow reduced to water and rain 


¥ 


* Halo about sun, at 12 o’clock. 
+ Halo about sun, 11 o’clock, 45° diameter. 
t Halo about sun, 11 o’clock, 45° diameter. 
§ This day, 19th May, about four. inches snow fell between 7 o'clock, 


A. M. and 12: 


|| Thunder. 
** Thunder. 


29.78 in. 


4 
1.30 


some part of it remained till the following morning. 
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Thermom.| _ Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. __ 
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1321403829 65) 80) ac W iNW) Fair Fair 
236383629.70' 60) | S |SE | Snow Clo 
334424029,90, 92 90 NW! W |! Clo Fair 
4'40505029.80, 65 58) S | S | Clo Rain 
550484629.15 60 85 S$ | N | Clo Clo 
64248422990 98 30:5 E S Clo Rain 
7 36 52 50'30.10:29.92) 85 W | N Far (Clo & Rn 
838444029.85 70 85 S |S E. Rain | Rain 
940.50 46. 30.00; 3 30.0065 N | N |. Fair Clo 
1044464829.95, 65 60 S |SE | Fair Rain 
(150625229, = 40, 50) S | W | Clo Fair 
1248564629.80, 80° 8ON WNW) Fair Fair 
131521565029 80 755 70 S |S W). Fair Rain 
1446/444499.50) 605 70NWINWi! Clo |Clo& Rn 
1536524829.90 68 68 S| S | Fair Clo 
1645565029.53) 50, 55 S |NW| Fair Pair 
17'38'555529.70| 70' 70; N | N | Fair Clo 
854.7066 29, 70/70) 64, 8 SE | Fair Clo 
19158\58 56 29. 50) 50. 50;/S E | N | Rain Clo 
2046 60.53 29.7 155 T5N WIN W | Fair Fair 
21506258 29. 85 so) 80) S | S | Far Fair 
22\50605429.70, 58 50, S |NW) Fair Clo 
23.48)505229.35) 45 60, N N | Clo Rain 
24485446 29.82'30.5 | 10! N N | Fair Fair 
alae i 5230.20, 10 8) N Ss | Fair Fair 
96506866305 29.90 85 SE |S E | Fair Fair 
975817566 29.85) 8 90 S | & | Fair Fair 
28'58'66.5629.80; 85 85 S |SE| Far | Fair 
29'50'50'48 29.80, 70; 70, S§ | W | Rain Rain 
3046'504829.70 75) 85 N \|N WH Rain Clo 
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s.—Measles. Remittent Fevers, Rheumatisms, Gout. 
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Thermometer | Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. 

|. W2elecleehs | |geie let] =e 18 

= js (Bel2zisei— 12 |S2/" Ise] = | 38 
<i. fe*{/SSe= < |= |22i < |22 | < | 2% 
(An |S ei Sa | Ke. || i. So | EB. ao 

eS | Si, Olan Cll & oi © 2 —) © 

~~ | = | | ~ | - ~ ” ~ - 
se io A Hired oe as | PI agai . 
1142 {54 [50 171.5 |56 29.88.29 87\29.89) N E| N | Fair | Fair 
"242 [51 |42 1245 [52.5 (29.00 2930120:74/S WIS W! Fair | Fair 
3)42 (37 |38.5157.5 38.5 | 29.63 '29.69}29.68) E |N E| Hail | Clo 
439 47 [44 [32 [50 |/99.7229.74220.77|5 W |S W| Rain | Fair 
545 [59 (51 [34 160 /'29.8529.86.29.91) WIN Wy Fair | Fair 
6146 58.545 [33.560 |\29.95)29.99.29.99| N E| S| Fair | Fair 
745 (52 |43 [36 (52.5 '29.95)29. 9529.95 S E/|S E| Rain} Clo 
835.5140 (38 [33 (42 |29. 91 /29.88129 76 N E/N E Snow Clo 
9 43 56 148.5 [34.5 [57.5 |/29. 76/29 72/29 66) N Wi - W | Fair | Fair 
1046 (54 [51 [30 56 |29.58/29.66/29.7 753 W IN W) Fair | Fair 
11148.5)61 [48 29 63 29.87 29.7729.77,s WS W) Fair | Rain 
$1249.568.5146 [34.571 | 29. 30)20.029 69) 3W!s_| Fair | Rain 
13/53 58.5150 [43:5 |60 29.48 29 p okin ted N WN W) Fair | Fair 
14 42. 5|50 43 {36 (51.5 ||29.70 '29.68)29.77 .N WN Ww Fair | Fair 
15}43 54 |46.5)29.5 56 /:29.84/29.79/29.85)N WIN W) Fair | Fair 
1649 64 |49 {31 |64 29.95]29.91 29.87) NWS W! Fair | Fair 
1752 51.550 |40 [52 29.8129.79 29.72) S | S | Fair | Rain 
1847 61.5152.5}31 (64/29. 59|29.68 29,72 NWN W Pair | Fair 
§19 42 41.5)34.5 [38 42 :29.94}29.90'29.70) N E |N E | Snow | Rain 


20142 50.5145 434 29.46.29. 51) 2956 N E N W, Rain} Clo 
2147 |65 58 130.5 |68 29.76 29.77/29.83|,N WN W) Fair | Fair 
2257 76 52 435.5 78 = |/29.95 29 96/29 90] W iS W) Fair | Fair 


ws : \ 
23/57 69 52 143.5171 |29.89/29.73 29.80) Ww s W) Fair | Fair 





94/51 |70 52 [47 |71.5/29.79/20.74 20.71) W Clo | Fair 

95155 '74 58 [37 |79 |/29.74)20.7129.72/s W Fair | Clo 
26 56 68 (60 148.5 74 | 29.902 88.29.89/N WIN W) Pair | Fair 
97/55 |70 [54 [38.5 71 29.96 20.88/29.80'S W'S Ww Fair | Clo 
{2858 \72 D4 [425 79 29.76 29,.72:220.5 |S W'S W) Fair Clo 
*20)56 7 64 90.5 \70 20.55 29-60/2 JIN E / | Clo Clo 
30/50 |70 68 [45 73 | 29.7229.782..7| N | N | Fair | Clo 
31156 °163 51 [43 65 |/29.88/29. 59/3 0 N WSs W ! Fair | Clo 


| maken waned — 











ee — + = | 


Mns.)|48.1 59.2'49.6 | 36.6 61.3 | 29. 79\29.78 29.77 | 








Mean temperature deduced from three observations each day - - 52.320 
ditto maxima of heat andcold - - - 48.94 

Mean pressure of the atmosphere _ - - - 29.78 in. 

Greatest monthly range of barometer - - -. 

Snow reduced to water and rain - - - 1.00 


: Halo about sun, at 12 o'clock. 
Halo about sun, 11 o’clock, 45° diameter. 
t Halo about sun, 11 o’clock, 45° diameter. 
§ This day, 19th May, about four inches snow fell between 7 o'clock. 
A. M. and 12: some part of it remained till the following morning. 
|| Thunder. 
* Thunder 
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Diseases.—Measles. Remittent Fevers, Rheumatisms, Gout. 


Intermittents. 


Vou. [, No. 
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Thermom. | Barometer. | a ___|____—‘Weather. 
Sisisif |S ist | Pig | £P | ¢ 
BP a & | Be ;2.| 4 | @ 
cee ee) et era: ha 
oir io J] m | © Oo | & | | = | 
148565029.95 90 90) N | N | Fair | Clo 
2/46|53/4829.88, 73 78} N | N_ | Clo | Clo 
346)5211829,55, 56 55) S |SE| Clo | Rain 
148156\5029.68, 75 so| W | W | Fair | Pair 
548585229.95 95 95) W | W | Fair | Fair 
648 5252/29, 909 80 so S | S | Clo Rain 
7 48.50 50)2 9, y 8¢ go} 5 W | Ran | Clo 
8 16.5 52148/29.85 85 85| N N | Clo | Clo 
948 5252129, 30 70 «=665) S S | Fair | Rain 
(0'50/48'46,29.75, 70 70) W | W | Fair | Fair 
11 16/54,502 9.75, 70 75) 2. 4 ® Rain | Clo 
12 45 55)56)/29. 80 45 45) S |SE/| Clo | Rain 
13}54/55152129.64. 70 70) W = W | Clo | Fair 
14 50152 49129. 80 = 8 907 W | N | Fair | Clo 
15} 40)56)50,29. 90 90 90) N | W | Clo | Fair 
16/50}60'58,29.9030, 529.85 W SE | Fair | Fair 
17 52156 55/29, 70, 50 50) Ss | B | Clo | Clo 
181566255 29.70, 70 75) W-| W | Fair | Fair 
19/48) 55 50/29. 68 62 60N W\N W/ Rain | Clo 
20/46 50/46129.50 68 75 W | W | Clo | Clo 
21/45/45158129.50, 90/ 901 W | W | Fair | Fair 
2915517268130. mY 30.0029.85 W | S | Pair Fair 
23/64\78 72/29. 230.00, S | S | Fair Fair 
24 164\74\7029. 80 so. 680) S | W! Fair Fair 
558'706229.80 80 80 W NW] Pair Fair 
26'60/7016529.9029.90 90° W | W | Bair Fair 
27\56(74|7029.90 90 75 W |SE| Fair | Fair 
28\66)00 8026.78, 68, 6o| W | W.| Fair | Fair 
29) 70/65) 6229. 60 80, 80,N WON Wi Rain Fair 
30) 58) 70 62:29.90| 90 90} W iN Wl Fair Fair 
31166\7216629.90 62 82iSE SE| Fair | Clo 























Diseases.—Remittent and intermittent fevers, measles, gout, catarrhis, 
rheumatisms.—The remittent fevers were attended with a great suffusion 


of bile ; 


were present in a number of cases. 
Te month of May has been uncommonly cold and wet.—Vegetation 


muc backward. 


May 19, rain and thunder. 


the eyes, skin, nails, being highly coloured—Typhoid symptoms 










































i815.| Miscellaneous and Literary Intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


OFFICERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Elected at their annual meeting, May 30, 1815. 


Epwarp H. HWoryvoxe, M. D. President. 
Joun ‘TI’. Kinxiann, D.D. L.LD. Vice President. 
COUNSELLORS. 
Hon. George Cabot, Aaron Dexter, M.D. 
Rev. John ‘Lathrop, D.D. Hon. Thomas Dawes, 
Caleb Gannett, Esq. Rev. Henry Ware, D.D. 
Hon. John Davis, LLD. Charles Bulfinch, Esq. 
Rev. James Freeman, D.D. Wm. D. Peck, Professor 
Natural History. 
John Farrar, Prof. Math. Recording Secretary. 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, Corresponding Secretary. 
Thomas L. Winthrop, Esq. ‘Treasurer. 
John C. Warren, M.D. Vice Treasurer. 
tev. Dr. Lathrop, Librarian. 


John Gorham, M.D. Cabinet Keeper. 
COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Rev. Dr. Kirkland. Rev. Dr. Freeman. 
Hon. Nathaniel Bowditch, Esq. Prot. Willard. 


Prof. Farrar. 


The Linnean Society of Massachusetts had their first quar- 
terly meeting at the Atheneum, in June ; when an introductory 
address was delivered to the members by the Hon. Judge Davis, 
which we have a hope may be published in the next number of 
this journal. ‘This society, which has been very recently organ- 
ized, has already made a considerable progress in collecting a 

cabinet of specimens in the different departments of Natural 
History ; and their institution will hereafter be a splendid and 
valuable addition to our scientifick establishments. 


The Massachusetts Bible Society have made their annual 
report in June, by which it appears, that they have distributed, 
in the course of the year, 2296 Bibles and 532 Testaments ; that 
the receipts of the ‘year, including the balance from last year of 


42333,63, are $5377, 12; that theis expenditures s are short of 


this sum $1631,49, which is a balance remaining in the treas- 
urer’s hands 
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We ts & Litty, Boston, have just published, 

The Lord of the Isles, a poem, by Walter Scott, elegantly 
printed ; price in extra boards one dollar. 

An Essay on the Character and Practical Writings of Saint 
Paul, by Hannah More, two volumes in one, extra boards, 
price $I. 

Edinburgh Review for November, 1814; being No. 47, price 
to subscribers 41 25. Edinburgh Review, volume sixth, price 
to subscribers $2 50. 

A Letter to the Rev. S. Thacher, on the Aspersions con- 
tained in a late number of the Panoplist, on the Ministers of 
Boston and the vicinity, by Wm. E. Channing, Minister of the 
Church of Christ 1 " Federal-street, Boston, second edition, price 
20 cents sewed, $1 50 per dozen. 

Latin ssaubie A vols 5 and 6, of the works of Cicero; con- 
sisting of Orations. 

They have in press, and will be ready in a few days, Disci- 
pline, a novel: by the author of Self Control; in two volumes 
(2mo. Also, Memoirs of the De Castro fzmily. 


Wicttran Prumer, Jun. of Epping, N. H. is preparing for pub- 
lication, a History of the late war between the United States 
and Great-Britan. Inreviewing the causes of the war, an ac- 
count will be given of the most important ¢ controversies and ne- 
zotiations, w hich have taken place between England and this 
country from the peace of 1785 to the war of 1812, accompa- 
nied by such notices of French aggressions as seem necessarily 
connected with the principal subject. Particular attention will 
also be bestowed on the effects of the war, on the state of 
parties, aad the civil institutions of the United States; on the 
internal condition of the country, its commerce, arts, and manu- 
factures ; and on the probable influence of the late contest on 
the future relations of the two countries.’’ 


Four Histories of the late war, besides that of Mr. Plumer’s 
in New-Hampshire, are advertised to be published. Some of 
them with plates. One in Philadelphia in 4 vols. ; one in New- 
York ; one at Cayuga, state of New-York ; and one in Kentucky. 


In a short time will be ready for the press, Travels through 
New-England and New-York. 

In this work observations will be made concerning the Topo- 
eraphy, Soil, Climate, Agriculture, Natural and Artificial Pro- 
ductions, Manufactures, Commerce, Learning, Manners, Morals, 
Government, and Religion, of these countries ; the character of 
the aborigines ; the first Colonists, and the present Inhabitants, 
will be exhibited ; and remarks will be made concerning the 
accounts given of these countries, by European travellers. 
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The journies, whence these observations have been principal- 
ly derived, have been made’ through most parts of both coun- 
tries, and have occupied more than two years. 

A work of this kind both for ourselves, as well as for foreigners, 
has long been wanting. We have no good descriptive work or 
our own country. Those who travel in it for amusement, or in- 
struction, are obliged to grope their way without any guide, either 
to the natural beauties, the remarkable productions, or historicalk 
anecdotes, a knowledge of which affords such great assistance, 
and so much increases the pleasure of the traveller. Sucha 
work is a desideratum. The publick, when they are informed, 
as we have been, that the author is the Rev. Dr. Dwight, Pre- 
sident of Yale College, whose reputation has been too long es- 
tablished, to require any thing more than the mention of his 
name, will expect its publication with impatience. 


Memoirs of John Howard Payne, the American Roscius ; 
with criticisms on his acting in America, England, and Ireland, 
published in March—price 6s. 


The Memoirs and confessions of Captain Thomas Ashe, au- 
thor of the Spirit of the Book, Travels in America, &c. are pre- 
paring for the press. This Captain Ashe and Sergeant Cobbet, 
are the two principal authorities for all the libels published in 
England against the United States. The memoirs and confes- 
sions, if sincere, of a professed libeller, might be of some use. 


In London and its suburbs, there were in the year 1814, 
20,170 children christened, and i9,785 persons buried. Of these, 
1343 were between 70 and 80—592 between 80 and 90-—88 be- 
tween 90 and 100——-and 5 from 100 to 111 years of age. ‘The 
number executed in London was seventeen. 


The Russian Government has fixed on three depots for the 
importation of books: the cities of Riga and Revel, and by land, 
the town of Redeziwilow. Very few books are allowed to pass 
direct to Petersburgh, and French works especially are examined 
with great strictness. 


Mr. Swartz has published at Leipsic, the History of Education, 
trom the most ancient times to the present day. He begins by 
treating of education among the Indians, the Egy ptians, the Per- 
sians, the Babylonians, the Arabs, Phenicians, Carthaginians, 
Phrygi ans and Lydians. The second period, which the writer 

calls the classick “period, begins with the Hebrews, and passes on 


to the Greeks and 1 cans. The history of education among 


christians is divided into several periods ; the spread of educa: 
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tion—_the methods—-the objects—-have all acquired additional 
consequence inthe estimation of the judicious. 


The members of the French Institute, whose names were last 
year expunged, are Napoleon Bonaparte, Lucien Bonaparte, 
Joseph Bonaparte, Guyton de Morveau, Carnot, Monge, Cam- 
baceres, Merlin, Rederer, Garat, Sieyes, Lakanal, Gregoire, 
Cardinal Maury, and David the painter. 


Mr. Olbers of Bremen, one of the most assiduous and success- 
ful observers in Europe, discovered a comet near the constellation 
of Perseus. It can only be seen with the best telescopes. At 
55 minutes after 10 0’ ‘clock, it had 49° 7’ of right ascension, and 
320 7’ north declination. “The 7th of March, at 40 minutes past 7, 
the right ascension was 49° 22’, and the north declination 32° 22’. 
Thus it advances slowly towards the constellation of Perseus in 
a north-east direction. 


The Arch Duke Charles of Austria has composed a history 
of the Campaigns of 1796, which is announced for publication 
in the Vienna papers. 

Lucien Bonaparte, m one of the notes to his poem on Charle- 
magne, has announced his intention to publish a second epick at 
some future tune, the title of which is to be the Cirneide, from 
Cirnos, the Greek name of Corsica. ‘The final expulsion of the 
Saracens from that island, with descriptions of the manners of 
the islanders, forms the subject. This poem, the author tells us, 
is intended to bear that relation to Charlemagne, which the Miad 
bears to the Odyssey, as it will be in some measure connected 
with it; [solier, one of the subordinate characters in Charle- 
magne, being its hero. 

Enerisu Newsparers. By arcturn made tothe House of Com- 
mons from the Post-Office, it appears, that in 1814, the number of 
Daily papers sent to the Colonies was 129,503. charge /.12 14s. 

do, tothe Continent 215,762. charge from 1.12 to 1.14 6s. 

Number of foreign papers imported was 62,301 from France, 
4368 from the Netherlands, 3744 from Germany 5304 from all 
other parts. ‘The number of newspapers despatched from the 
gencral Post-Office to different parts of England, Scotland and 
lreland, for three months in 1814 and 1815, as follows : 

Daily Morning. Daily Eve. Alternate Days. Wkly. 
Feb. March, April, 1814. 16,537 290) 259 98,378 81,291 
Nov. Dec. 1814, Jan. 1815. 17,765 212,639 90,016 74,120. 
The result is an increase of the Daily Morning Papers of 1229, 
and a decrease in three months of all the others, of 94,228. From 
this it would appear, that there are few things more affected by 
war than newspapers. 
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OBITUARY. 


DEATHS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS AT HOME. 


In New-Hampshire. In Bern, the widow Sarah Beebe, ix the 100th 
year of her age. 

In Massachusetts. At Plymouth, Hon. William Watson, aged & He 
held various important civil offices at different periods, and Fo eat a 1 long 
life was a most respectable citizen. In Haverhill, Dr. Nathaniel Salton- 
stall, aged 69. He was descended of one of the oldest families in New- 
England. Never ambitious of publick, he practised all the duties and 
charities of private life, and died beloved and respected. At Gay-Head, 
Mrs. Skiff, aged 100 years and nine months. In Boston, Samuel Torrey, 
Esq. aged 57, a respectable merchant. James Ivers Esq. aged 88 years, a 
worthy citizen. In Alfred, Dr. John Hulbert, aged 83. In Stockbridge, 
Colonel E. Williams ; both these venerable citizens were greatly respected. 
In Wilhamstown, Hon. Daniel Dewey, aged 48, lately a member of Con- 
gress, and one of the Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts. In Salem, George Crowninshield, Esq. aged 81. 

In Rhode-Island. In Providence, Hon. Jabez Bow en, aged 76, for many 
years Chancellor of Brown University. 

In New-Jersey. At New-Brunswick, Hon. Robert Morris, aged 71, Dis- 
trict Judge of the District of New- Jersey. 

In Pennsylvania. In Philadelphia, Brigadier General Jonathan Will- 
jams, aged 64, born in Boston. He was for many years at the head of the 
corps of Engineers, a vice-President of the American Philosophical Society, 
and recently elected a Member of Congress. General Francis Gurney, 
eminent for patriotism, services and virtues. Thomas Willing Francis, 
Esq. aged 48, an eminent merchant. In Lancaster, Rev. Henry Muhlen- 
burg, D.D. aged 63, a distinguished scientifick charac ter. 

In Maryland. Hon. John Hanson Thomas, a very active and distin- 
guished politician. General Roger Nelson, a patriot of the revolution, and 
a member of Congress. 

In Virginia. UHon. Matthew Clay, Member of Congress 

In Louisiana. General F. L. Claiborne. 


DEATHS BY VIOLENCE. 


In New-Hampshire. In Dover, James Varney, suicide, by cutting his 
throat. 

In Massachusetts. In Boston, F. Oberhart, a German confectioner, 
murdered in his shop between the hours of nine and ten in the evening 
The perpetrators have not been discovered. A proclamation has been 
issued by the Governour, offering a reward of two hundred dollars for de- 
tection of the murderers. 

In Maine. Mrs. Adams, wife of the High Sheriff of the county of Lin- 
coln, was murdered in her own house in the middle of the day. Her 
husband was suspected of having committed this shoc ‘king crime, was ar- 
rested, has been tried and ac quitted. 

In Connecticut. In Reading, Mr. A. Nichols, suicide, by hanging him- 
self with his garter 

In Vermont. In Plattsburgh, Andrew Toy, a soldier, killed accidentally 
while playing with bayonets “with one of his omrades. In Waltham, near 
Middlebury, Isaac Hobbs, aged 73, was murdered by his son-in-law, Selab 
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Hickox. It is said, that a family quarrel had long existed; on the day of 
his death, Mr. Hobbs was at the house of Hickox, a contest arose, he was 
ordered out of the house, was followed by Hickox, and beaten by him with 
a club, so that he died. A jury of inquest pronoun ed a verdict of wilful 
m.order. Hickox has been arrested. 

In Pennsylvania. At Philadelphia, a young man named Emanuel Caux, 
shot himself: 

In Maryland, Colonel Jarvis Spencer, assassinated by interposing to save 
the life of a friend. 

In Virginia. At Norfolk, an under-sheriff, killed by a negro, whom he 
was conveying to prison. . 

In North-Carolina, Bela W. Strong, Esq. killed in a duel. ‘ 

In South-Carolina. in Charleston, Dr. David Ramsay, aged 81, shot in 
the street by an insane person. Doctor Ramsay was the most distinguish- 
ed literary character of the Southern States, aud has published several 
valuable works. In the same city, a Jew Broker, named Devallers, killed 
in a quarrel with his brother-in-law, by a stroke from an umbrella stick. 
Captain E. Dick, of the United States I8th regiment, killed in a duel with 
Captain Hampton of the 43d regiment. 

In,Georgia, Robert Besseut, Esq. on his way to St. Mary’s, was robbed 
and murdered by six Spaniards. He had with him in money and bonds, 
about 150,000 dollars, belonging to the United States. One of the assassins 
was shot in the attempt to apprehend him. Two men have been taken up 
on suspicion. 


DEATHS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS ABROAD. 


In England. Mrs. Abington, a celebrated Actress, at the age of 76. She 
had retired from the stage many years since. Many of the principal char- 
acters in the best modern comedies, were originally played by her. Sir 
William Shirley, Bart. aged 43, grandson of a former governour of Massa- 
chusetts—the title is extinct. 

In Scotland. John Davies aged 108. He walked once every week till 
his death, six miles. Lieutenant General Sir James Stuart, who won the 
battle of Maida. William Harrison, Esq. F.R. 8. aged 88. Lady Mary 
Fitzgerald, aged 90. Her death was occasioned by her clothes having 
accidentally caught fire. Captain R. H. Baudin, aged 383, the last remain- 
ing officer of the battle of Quebec, in which Wolfe was killed. 

At Paris. The celebrated chemist, M. Parmentier, Lieutenant General! 
Count de Serras. 

At Vienna. M. Scavinger, one of the best chemists in Germany. He 
lost his life in preparing some Prussia acid, which he spilt on his arm. 

In Switzerland. Dr. Mesmer, aged 31, the High Priest of Animal Mag- 
netism. At Presburg, aged 82, the Princess Dowager of Lorraine. 

At Venice. 'The Austrian General de Chasteller, stabbed by a Venetian 
lady ina fit of jealousy. 











